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NO MATTER HOW HARD THE WEAR 
BERRY 


OTHERS’ 


VARNISHES 
STAND THE TEST 


The tripping of merry, dancing feet, the joyful romp of young folks, the constant 
tread of grown-ups, reveal the quality of any varnish. 

Berry Brothers’ Liquid Granite has stood the test for over half a century. It gives 
natural wood floors a tough, elastic surface, unsurpassed in lustre and beauty. Liquid 
Granite floors are mar-proof and waterproof. ‘They give year-in and year-out satisfaction. 


LUXEBERRY WHITE ENAMEL 


For stairs, bathrooms, bedrooms, hallways and furniture where a deep, rich, snowy white 

finish is desired, nothing is so thoroughly satisfactory as Luxeberry White Enamel. It gives 

a surface of exceptional beauty and durability. It is a white enamel that stays white. 
Ask your dealer about these products, or write us direct. 


ERRY BROTHER’ 
rid‘s Largest Varnish Makers 


Factories:—Detroit, Mich. 
Walkerville, Ont. 
San Francisco, Cal. 






Established 1858 
Branches in Principal Cities 
of the World 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL ili 


























charming window!" 


“The brown background of the shade sets off 
your draperies sowell.”’ 

“Yes, the shade does make a wonderful difference. 
Itis Vandyke Brown—the new Brenlin color.’ ‘¥¢ 


You can find in Brenlin Unfilled Shades just the ll 


















harmonizing shade for any color scheme, and get 
just the soft lighting effects you want, for they are 
made in many rich, lustreless tones—the popular 
new Vandyke Brown, Mauve, Ecru, Bronze, Stone, 
Sage and other greens. 

And yet this shade is in the end thecheapest shade 
you can buy, for it is made of closely woven cloth 
withoutthat “filling” which in the ordinary shade 
so soon falls out in unsightly streaks and pinholes. 


Prenlin 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


UNFILLED 


Window Shades 


Go on our dealer today and examine them. Ask also 
to see Brenlin Duplex--light on one side, dark the other. 


Write for the Brenlin Book today 
With it we will send you the name ofthe Brenlin dealer 
in your town, or tell you how to order direct. Chas. 
W.Breneman & Co.. 2076 Reading Rd., Cincinnati, O. 
Genuine Brenlin Unfilled Shades have this mark— 
B — perforated along the edge. Look 

closely for it. 
For tempora it Ape the two cheaper grades of Brenlin 
~Brenlin Filled and Brenlin Machine Made, will be 
tound by far the best shade values at their prices. | 
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The loving care that guides 
this wood carver’s chisels for- 
bids the carelessness of mod- 

ern commercialism, 


Matching veneers is an art 
that we do not care to entrust 
to outsiders, 


The Music QS a comes a mere shell of 


Qype ; regrets in a few years. 


ee 
of Coming We know what is in the cies of our grand Permanence is assured 
pianos ,because we laminate them, glue . 3 
Generations wut by’ constant watchful 
ness of every detail of 















Only good pianos retain their musical construction—by supervision such as 
values for generations, and the most is given to no other piano so thor- : 
costly instrument is the one that be- oughly and systematically as to inal 









Kranich & Bach 


Ultra-Quahty PIANOS 
and PLAYER PIANOS 


Supreme in Tone and Artistic Merit 








TOMA 


COCO 





To maintain their matchless quality pictures are the instruments that the 

we build Kranich & Bach Pianos children and grandchildren of the pre- 

and Player Pianos from start to finish sent generation will play and be proud AF 
under the watchful care of one super- to play for years to come. 13 
vising head and under one roof, In purchasing them you practice ES 
where we can be certain that nothing true economy. § 


but the best goes into them. 


The Kranich & Bach Pianos and 
Player Pianos SEA 
thatare being 
made by these 
men in the 


KRANICH 
& BACH 


Sold on convenient monthly terms. 

“Fifty years of Quality Making” is 
the title of an in- 
a, , teresting booklet 
pes & that will be mailed 
on request 



















237 E. 23rd St. 
New York City 
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For sale by dealers everywhere l ! = 
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eArtPortableo 
House 8 Garage 
Catalogue 


150 Designs and Plans, Lattices, 
Trellises, Pergolas, Sleeping 
Porches, Art-Portable Houses, 
Garages, Children's Play Houses, 
Fresh Air Camps and Novelties. 
Enclose 4c stamps for postage 


The Mathews Mfg. Co. 
910 Williamson Bldg. 
Cleveland, O. 





























The more you know about Plumbing, the more you appreciate WOLFF'S 
L. WOLFF MANUFACTURING CO. 


PLUMBING GOODS EXCLUSIVELY 
General Offices, 601-627 West Lake Street; Showrooms, 111 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 


Send for Bath Booklet 
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FNDER this heading are grouped the announcements of architects, books of plans, landscape architects and engineers, sanitary and water supply systems, 
Through the Information Bureau we will answer any perplexing questions on any of these subjects. Particulars and special advertising rates will be sent 
on request. Address Walter C. Kimball, Inc., Advertising Managers, 432 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


“COUNTRY AND SUBURBAN HOUSES” (ff : Tat thinMlan Maokel lexty plane 


A most complete and handsomely illustrated book designed to ; : 
solve your building proposition. 9x12 inches. 150 illustrations rash tgp: ree pre ty 
Colonial, Artistic, Stucco, Half Timber, Bungalow and other styles of Archi- aes . Houses from $1,000 to $8 000. 
tecture. General specifications, interior suggestions and practical information. : — Th ll oe 
Estimates of cost. Exterior and interior views, first and second floor plans with BUG ey are all strictly 
all dimensions. Large half-tone illustrations, and all designs carefully selected. i modern. 
Designs costing $3,500 to $30,000. Price $1.50 Prepaid - <a Sent prepaid 5Oc. 


WILLIAM DEWSNAP, Architect, 150 Nassau St., New York City C.M. Seihciasss ack ts Miactads Aew., Geand Rapids, Mich. 
OR LEADING BOOK SELLERS 














Before Building You Should Have This Book REAL ESTATE 











A number of illustrations of artistic and comfortable homes of practically every 
— ~~ ys me valuable ideas and a ime 
ook, “Modern Dwellings,’ 9x12 in., 150 illustrations ($3,000 tt) BOTH 
$50,000) floor plans and exteriors............2.e0e0eee: $1.50 go oo Country Houses and Farms 
A number of special blue prints for medium cost houses........ 1.004 : FOR SALE AND TO RENT 
The Latest Ideas in Georgian, Colonial, English, Bungalow, etc. B 
BARBER & RYNO (Geo. F. Barber & Co.), Architects. Near Boston 
Rend for Bros Ctroute?: Management of J. H. Rync, Knoxville, Tenn. POOLE & BI GELOW 
20 Kilby Street BOSTON 

















, ** COLONIAL, HOUSES’”’ 
with new designs for 1914. This book shows perspectives and floor plans of 
designs in that ever pleasing style of houses ranging in cost from $9,000 to 
$32,000. Price by express prepaid, $2. 

“STUCCO HOUSES,” a new edition for 1914, showing this material in 
beautiful form. Houses shown in this book are large designs from 18” to 24” 
in width with floor plans drawn to scale of 1%” to the foot, thus enabling pros- 
pective builders tointelligently study them. Complete descriptions and estimates 
are given. Range of cost, $7,700 to $32,000. Price by express prepaid, $5. 
Address, E, 8. CHILD, Architect, Room 1018, 29 Broadway, New York City 
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‘‘Homes of Character” 





‘i UNIQUE ISLAND CAMP IN WISCONSIN™ 

This complete and fully equipped camp and summer 
home, a night’s ride from Chicago, consists of 2,000 acres, 
with many lakes which have been stocked with fish. 

















Se eS 











A Ww ‘ On Mia -anrggl ae buildings ee purpose, fully 
Wdi urnished. Farm buildings and guides’ quarters are on 
onder ful B ook on Homebuilding bar pee land. —— —_ — —- 

. e camp lies adjacent to the Wisconsin Forest Reserve 
CONTAINING: 128 New House Plans (costing $500.00 to $15,000) ; Region. For full particulars, write, Mansfield Ferry, % 
354 Illustrations of Interiors, Exteriors and Furnishings; 11 33 Nassau Street, New York. & 
Color Plates of Interiors; 150 Pages of Articles on How to Fi- 
nance, Plan, Build and Equip your New Home; 320 Pages Bound 
in Cloth with Art Cover. The Most Complete Book for Home s 
Builders Ever Published. Costing over $7,000 to complete. 3 





DE aes Bee 


All the above sent prepaid for $1.00. Just pin a dollar bill to this ad- 
vertisement and mail to us today and this Handsome Book will be sent 
you at once prepaid. Sample pages 2c. stamp. 


| The JOHN HENRY NEWSON CO., Architects 1028 Williamson Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 
ai a COM Aah AT AAA A RA AMAA 


OMES of the better sort for the dis- 
criminating, in Leonia, N.J., New 
York’s Ideal Suburb. Pictures and_ plans 
sent upon request. Prices from $5,000 up. a 
THE LEONIA HEIGHTS LAND CO. B: 
47 West 34th Street - - New York City c 
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200 BUILDING a es ; 
PLANS PRACTICAL AMERICAN HOMES !ict.saien zen ssaty, | oni Tea, 





**MacLagan’s Suburban Homes”’ ing half-tone cuts and floor plans, with brief description of carefully i: 
is a big book of over 200 Building selected practical homes which | have built for satisfied clients—rang- a 
Plans of Bungalows,Suburban and ing in cost from $3 000 to $10,000. The book was designed for my clients’ Bs 
Country Homes, actually erected, use, to sell for $1.50. In order to interest you, I am selling a limited ey 
costing from $400 up to $10,000. number for $1.00. I have been the architect fora great many homes and x 


The best book published for 50c public buildings during my 23 years’ experience—1 can help you solve 
. 





























Eighteen novel and varied designs for summer and winter 
homes—bungalows. Send 6 cents for mailing. 
ROLLIN H. TUTTLE, Box 3242, BOSTON, MASS. 


ithe home builder. Price your building problems. % 

pzan and aperibcobens:/S5.SP. OHAS. B. WATERH OCSE, Architect ee 
P. K. MacLAGAN, Architect National Bank Building PASSAIC, N: J. ; 
552 Summer Av., Newark, N.J. : 

a i 

CALIFORNIA —e . 
BUNGALOW Plan Shop Supplement—FREE Ed t ; 

dgemont Estate 


HOMES 


ONE AND Two STories 














At Scarsdale Station 


A residential community of distinctive character 
Refined surroundings, protected social environment 
Every variety of charming building sites 
All improvements; half hour electric trains 























a) = Built from Coast to Coast 
Artistic - Comf. A ghly Practical - Easy to Sell 


Th 
STILLWELL PLAN BOOKS 


—th of California ’ 
Miomedintese het as a ALL 3 FOR $1 


POSTPAID 
































STANLEY’S HINGES 
The Standard of Quality the 
world over. Before buying the 
Hardware for your new home, 
write for booklet ‘‘Properly Hung 
Doors.’’ 
Department ‘‘K.’’ 

THE STANLEY WORKS 


New Britain 3 Connecticut 





““REPRESENTATIVE CALIFORNIA HOMES” 

50 ideal homes, $1600 to $6000--Price 50c 

‘*‘West Coast BuNGaLows”--51--$600 to $2000--Price 50¢ 

“LITTLE BuNGALows” -- 28 -- $300 to $1400 -- Price 25¢ 
Each has photos, floor plans, descriptions, costs. Send today 
WE SELL BLUE PRINTS ON A MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 

E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Arcnitects 

4154 HENNE BLDG., Los ANGELES 
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‘THE: SHOPPING - GUIDE i 
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All advertisers are given position alongside reading matter. The department is used primarily for small advertisements, 


HIS department combines notes on new devices, household utilities, and articles on display in Metropolitan Shops, with advertising that is appropriate 
for such reading matter. , 


although nothing less than a half inch, single column, will be accepted. Particulars and special advertising rates will be sent upon request. Address 
Walter C. Kimball, Inc., Advertising Managers, 432 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 











so have we improved our Mattress } ads until 
they are now the ‘‘Ne Plus Ultra”’ of all mattress 
protectors. Excelsior Quilted Muttress Pads are made 
in our sanitary factory, from ey selected and 
treated white wadding, incased in bleached white muslin, 


A S the youth who bore the banner strove to excel 


both sides quilted by or patented machinery, Made to 
d cribs of all sizes. 


fit beds an 


Excelsior Pads 

can be thor- 

oughly washed 

and will dry 

\ light and soft as 
new. 






When purchasing, 
insist upon seeing 
our trade mark (in 
red) on each piece 
of goods—the 
youth with his 
banner, Excelsior 
Mattress Pro- 
tector. 


TRADE MARK 


For sale in all high class department stores 


EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO. 


15 Laight Street New York City 























“‘Home-Making, the New Profession” 


Is a 100-page hand-book—it’s FREE. Home-study Domestic Science 
courses. For home-makers. teachers, and for well-paid positions. Bulle- 
tins. ‘“‘Free Hand Cooking on Scientific Principles,’’ 48 pp., ill., 10 
cents. ‘‘Food Values,’’—practical dietetics, 32 pp., 13 ill., 10 cents. 


1 ee 
American School of Home Economics, 511 W. 69th St., Chicago., Ill. 





The Beautiful Hand-Woven 


PEQUOT RUGS 


Refreshing Simplicity 
Wholesome and agreeable colors. Decidedly artistic in design 
and inexpensive. Send for booklet. 


CHAS. H. KIMBALL 


40 Yantic Road Norwich Town, Conn. 








Made to order—to exactly match 
the color scheme of any room 
AVE your fine rugs made to order, not cheap 

stereotyped fabrics, made in unlimited quan- 
tities; but rugs that are different and sold only 
through exclusive shops. We are only too glad 
to submit sketch in color to harmonize with sur- 
roundings of the room. 

For Porch, Bungalow, Summer Home 

Woven in selected camel's hair in natural undyed 
fects or pure wool in any color tone. Any length, 
any width—seamless up to 16 feet. Order thro 
your furnisher. Write us for color card—today. 
Thread & Thrum Workshop 
Auburn, New York 


ORIENTAL RUGS 
RUINED BY SOAP 


Nearly all pamphlets and articles on rugs urge such 
washing; there is a reason for the urging; there is a 
reason why native cleaners are recommended. The 
reasons exist in your pocketbook. 

_ Send for my rug list in which I explain why it is 
little short of a crime to apply soap toany good rug, 
why such applications xil the life of the rug. I tell 
you how tokeep yourrugssweet, clean, lustrous with- 
out extra expense and without callingin any ‘‘expert’’ 
whose main object is to ruin rugs and sell others. 

I also explain why thick antiques are the only 
rugs worth their price. 
Send today for monograph and list 


L. B. LAWTON, MAJOR U. S. A., Retired 
171 CAYUGA STREET, SENECA FALLS, NEW YORK 




















To individuals the name of the retail shop in New York 
or elsewhere will be promptly furnished; to dealers the 
name of the manufacturer or importer. We invite the 
opportunity to serve our subscribers by advising them 
what to buy, where to buy, and how much to pay. A 
STAMPED AND ADDRESSED ENVELOPE FoR RepLy Must Ac- 
COMPANY ALL InguiriEs. Appress “The Information 
Bureau,” THe House Beautirut, 432 Fourth Avenue. 
New York City. 








B pers Gardencraft toy which had such a beau- 
tiful introduction to children at holiday time 
is now made more interesting by additional 
plants and blocks which may be had as needed by 
applying at the shop of the gifted crafter. We 
learn, also, on account of so many little folk en- 
joying visits to the shop, that “Mornings in the 
Garden Shop” have been announced, “Saturdays, 
February till May, 10:30 to 12 o'clock, the terms 
twenty-five dollars for the season.” Surely this 
is an opportunity for children to learn the fasci- 
nating and healthful art of garden making. Any 
one of the children enjoying the garden at home 
can add to their plants at the following prices. 
As all florists are sending out their catalogues 
this month, we take pleasure in announcing these 
offerings from the Garden Craft Shop to the 
garden builders at home: “Garden-craft plants, 
per packet (one dozen each of any of the fol- 
lowing sorts) hollyhock, larkspur, phlox, poppies, 
zinnia, roses, daffodils, tulips, hyacinth, iris, box 
edging (strip), five cents per packet. Bay trees, 
per pair, five cents; spruces, per pair, five cents; 
lilacs (three), ten cents; snowball (three), ten 
cents; an extra summer house, fifteen cents. Gar- 
den seats, each five cents; lattice (one section), 
five cents.” Can the big florists beat that offer? 
The blocks also can be had at $1.50 per hundred, 
so the estate can be as elaborate as desired. 


HE usual display of garden baskets is now 

seen in the shops. Some are of the natural 
willow and some stained brown, others green. 
There are several shapes from which to choose. 
Some have the tools necessary for cutting flowers 
and pruning, which are higher priced than those 
pretty flat baskets with handles, merely to hold 
the cut flowers. Those with the spike attached 
to keep the basket planted firmly and yet re- 
movable are a great convenience when one is 
gathering many flowers and want the hands and 
arms free. 


WE who love eae, glad to know we are 
to have a new one. It is called The Had- 
ley and combines the qualities of its ancestors, 
The Liberty, General McArthur and the favorite 
Richmond. The color is a deep velvety crimson. 
This, with our Irish Killarney and our never- 
to-be-forgotten American Beauty, will give pleas- 
ure to all rose lovers, 


E hope, as the season approaches for the 

return of our birds from the South, more 
attention will be paid to caring for them and 
attracting them to our grounds. The bird houses 
constructed for the different kinds of birds should 
now be studied and plans made. There are many 
kinds for sale and the ingenious gardener can 
build them himself, as they are very simple. Then 
there are the fountains and bath bowls for birds 


Vv 


Imported White 
Dress Materials 
Spring and Summer 1914  x.¢mne 


White Fabrics will undoubtedly be very pop- 
ular this coming season, and we have there- 
fore imported a very large collection. The 
assortment contains every new weave of 
importance produced by the leading manu- 
facturers of France, Switzerland, Germany 
and England, as follows: 

Plain and Fancy Crepes, Eponge Rice Cloth, 
Embroidered Net, English and French Piques, 
Dimities, Swisses, Voiles, Repps, Poplin, Otto- 
man, Cords, Madras, “Satin Broche’’ Chevi- 
ots, Chiffon Batiste, Mercerized Batiste, 
Lawns, Nainsooks, Long Cloths and plain 
materials of every description. 

Samples of any of these lines mailed upon request 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
5th Ave., 33d and 34th Sts., New York 








EUROPE, AFRICA 


Wonderful “Motor Flight,” Algeria, Tunisia 
Best automobile roads in the world, 
Motor Wi vs iorcirating scenes tns TOUS 


“THE CARDEN OF ALLAH” 
Motoring in Italy and Touraine; Easter in Rome; six girls. a” 





reference. MISS WELDON, Murray Hill Hotel, New York. s) 
° NUSUAL THINGS IN JEWELRY, 
National UNG?Pass: PorrerY. LEATHER: 


° TEXTILES OR METAL WORK AL- 
Society of ways iN STOCK. OR MADE TO 


CRDER. 
Craftsmen 119 E. 19th Street, N. Y. City 








ETRUSCAN 
BIRD BATH 


Cement, $75 






* ight, Old Ivory Terra Cotta, $85 
Width, ‘ I ‘HIS is one of the many 

36 in. unusual garden pieces 
No. 1678 ‘to be found in this most 


interesting shop. 


I solicit your correspon- 
dence, but would still more 
te ap | visit. 


Carbone 


- Boston, Mass. 





342 Boylston Street ca 

















EDITH W. SHERIDAN 
904-20 Marshall Field Bldg., Chicago 


Furniture and Fabrics 
Painting and Papering 
Interior Woodwork 
Pottery and Metal Work 


Simple work as well as elaborate 
Estimates and designs furnished 
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on “English Munir 
Works of Art 


Period 
Interior 
Decorations 


| Miss Conunihan 


59 £. 52nd St., New York 
15 Orchard $t., London, W. 














Study Interior Decoration 


Artistic, authoritative and practical teaching. 
Actual problems at once; daily instruction. 


New York School of Fine and Applied Art 
Frank Alvah Parsons, Pres. Wm.Odom. Talbot Hamlin. 


Cultural and professional courses. Send for circular. 
Susan F. Bissell, Sec., 2239 Broadway, New York City 
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Porcelain 


| Solid 


— 
Have all food compartments of ONE PIECE 
of genuine solid porcelain ware AN INCH 
OR MORE THICK with all edges and 
corners rounded WITHOUT JOINTS OR 
CRACKS. More carefully made than most fine 
china dishes; GUARANTEED AGAINST 
BREAKING OR CRACKING. The sani- 
tary permanence, utility and beauty, the 
ECONOMY IN ICE CONSUMPTION 
(due to the FIVE INCH THICK SOLIDLY 
INSULATED WALLS) recommend them to 
those seeking the best. Made in many sizes, 
special ones to order. Most efficient direct 
system of circulation. 


Send for catalogue 


BEAVER REFRIGERATOR MFG. CO. 
New Brighton, Pa. 





| with the greatest care. It 














' Frans Middelkoop 


Dutch Antiquities 


19 East 16th Street 
Hew ork 






: Established 1889 








Old English 


and other 


Rustic Furniture 


Address for catalog 

of many designs, 

mentioning this 
ium 


North Shore 
Ferneries Co. 
Beverly, Mass. 


New York Showroom 
Craftsman Building 
East 39th Street 





























that should be placed sajauuabiee. for their use, 
when they alight from their long flights. When 
they see a thoughtful care has been given to 
their comfort there they will remain to give 
pleasure and joy the summer through. 

a 


I N looking up the many varieties of rugs, 

in the interest of our readers, we find the Kil- 
dare rug, made in Ireland, a very excellent one 
in appearance as well as being most durable. The 
knots are tied by hand as in the Oriental. They 
can be made to order any width, any length, any 
color, any design, so one can really have what 
one wants for one’s floors. It takes about ten 
weeks after the order is placed before delivery. 
There are also many grades, some being very fine 
and of course these are more expensive. 


+ 
HERE are also the Mohju rugs which, though 
Oriental in sound, are made in this country. 
Those in plain colors are beautiful. It is inter- 
esting to find great improvement in the hand- 
woven rugs at the Craft Shops, where orders are 
taken and sketches submitted to harmonize with 
the different room decorations. These have such 
wonderful wearing qualities we are glad to rec- 
ommend them. The Orientals must be chosen 
is wise to trust to 
those who are familiar with the rug industry than 
to one’s self, when the purchasing of an Oriental 
is to be made. Sometimes there will be only 
three or four in a bale of rugs that one would 
wish to purchase and of course this fact adds 
much to the expense of the one selected. 
+ 
E are interested in a new idea which one 
of the decorators in town is bringing out. 
Instead of the brass and glass rosettes which 
were used in the Georgian houses to hold back 
the heavy curtains and also used much in this 
country in the early part of the last century, this 
clever woman is using a disc of wood, into the 
back of which the long screw or staple is 
fastened. The discs are made in different sizes 
according to height and size of room. The artist 
in the firm of decorators paints them in a most 
attractive way. Some are black, ebonized, with 
gilt flowers and birds to harmonize with the 
lacquer furnishings of a room. Others have 
flower motifs on light or dark ground as or- 
dered. We most heartily approve of their use 
in the bedrooms of summer houses. Where 
plain colored linens, muslins, or sunfast goods 
are used the discs will make a most attractive 
addition to the room. 


E would like to see the color and figure 
on wash-bowl and pitcher in a mahogany 
wash-stand we know to be for sale, repeated on 
these curtain knobs. It would be a rare combi- 
nation. The bowl and pitcher are of the first 
ware made in this country, a bluish ground 
pebbled like an orange skin in white, with the 
most remarkable yellow bird in generous size 
on the front of pitcher and side and inside of 
bowl. These pieces, though old, are in perfect 
condition and price most reasonable for their 
rarity. 
“fo 
HE goods for window drapery must now 
be made sunfast, or “sundour” as the Scotch 
call it, in order to meet the housekeeper’s de- 
mand for goods that will bear the strong sun- 
light without fading, and we are glad to find 
that the varieties are increasing so there will 
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15 Days Free 


Amazingly low price. 15 days = 
trial. To introduce this magnificent, 
luxurious, fine Hand Craft Rocker. 

Shi in completely assembled 
sections ready to set up by 
our new, simple invisible 
construction. 
strong with dowel pins. 
Rich gr oh Sawed Oak. 
ther - med ~~ —. a 
asting Automobile Sprin 
Seat. Practically unbreake 
able. Upholstered in Fabri- 
koid Leather. 






Be. poy $8.95 for for Onl ny 7 9S 95 
ductory agi Your mo: 
jis unusual price of on! 


cushion. Rich enough forthe 

finest home. Send today. 

Very Special 
ke: 
Send c ony: $3.95 on this special fnited intro- 
ney 
jot delighted with thi 
quality rocker. Your will L fool very pe iupustialy ,hanésome bie ~~ 
All of our furniture shipped from the f: 

Book Fi ree ; Rory prices at wy ete Sg Our ae 
Tee. 


ture book of factory ae sent 
Cedar Chests also sent free. The biggest and finest book pas Pa 
uine moth-proo’ Cedar Chests at factory prices. Ask either 





book or both. Both books are free. Write tnday. 
Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Co.Dpt 53 Statesville,N.C. 














“LOVE ME, LOVE MY DOG” 


This is the inscription on a most interesting dog cup which will not tip 
over—price $2. Color green. Design patented. To be had only 


JOSEPH P. MCHUGH & SON - 9 WEST 42d STREET, N.Y 


This Girl Is A Wonder 


You can make dollars and dollars selling Pure Fruit 
Candy; so if you want more money than you ever 
possessed, write me, and I will help you start in busi- 
ness. I am glad to help others, who, like myself, need 
money. People say ‘‘the candy is the best they ever 
tasted’’—therein lies the beauty of the business. The 
candy is eaten immediately and more ordered. You 
don’t have to canvass; you sell right from your own 
home. I made $12.00 the first day ; so can you. 


ISABELLE INEZ, Block 308, East Liberty, Pittsburgh, Pa. 




















Book Plates, Steel Dies. 
Coats-of-Arms, Genealogical research. 2 
Specially attractive prices. 


ROYALE ARMS PUBLISHING CO. 
30 East 30th Street New York City 








Bronze Memorials 


Tablets, Bas-Reliefs, Statues, Doors, Bank 
Grilles, Rails, Etc. 


Original Designs in any size Send for illustrated Catalogue C, 


T.F.McGann & Sons Co. **"ss"* 


THE BOSTON BRASS MONGERS 
114 PORTLAND ST., BOSTON, MASS. 








The GARDEN VASE 


of Pompeian Stone 


filled with a profusion of flowering 
plants or trailing vines will add a 
charming touch of unusual distinction 
to your place. 

Write today for interesting catalogue 
illustrating many fons actor’ of vases, ped- 
estals, di Your 
request will eg weal attention. 


THE ERKINS STUDIOS 
The Largest Manufacturers of 


Ornamental Stone 


220 Lexington Avenue, NEW YORK 
FACTORY, ASTORIA, L. I. 
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Do you love the birds? 


FREE MR. DODSON’S 


Book About Birds 


Tells how to win birds as friends 
and neighbors. Song birds are 
coming north now. Put out a 
Dodson Bird House. 

The Dodson Purple Martin House:— 
26 rooms and attic. Price $12.00; with 
all copper roof, $15.00. 

The Dodson Bluebird House:—solid 
oak, cypress shingles, copper coping. 
Price $5.00. 

The Famous Dodson Sparrow Trap 
Catches as many as 75 to 100 a day. 
Automatic. Strong, electrically welded 
wire. Help us get rid of this enemy of 
our native birds. Price $5.00. 


All prices are f. o. b. Chicago. 
Write today for Mr. Dodson’s free illustrated book about birds 


JOSEPH H. DODSON 
1220 Association Bldg., Chicago, III. 
Mr. Dodson is a Director of the Illinois Audubon Society 





Dodson WrenHouse: 
solid oak, cypress 
shingles, copper 
coping, $5.00 














SANITARY 


‘SANITARY 


LOCKER 


The Only Modern, Sanitary 
STEEL Medicine Cabinet 


HESS 3 





or locker finished in snow-white, baked 
everlasting enamel, inside and out. Beau- 
tiful beveled mirror door. Nickel plate 
brass trimmings. Steel or glass shelves. 


COSTS LESS THAN WOOD 


Never warps, shrinks, nor swells. Dust 
and vermin proof, easily cleaned. 


Should Be in Every Bath Room 


Four styles—four sizes. To recess in 
wall or to hang outside. Send for illus- 
trated circular. 


The Recessed Stet HESS, 923-L, Tacoma Bldg., Chicago 












Medicine Cabinet Makers of Steel Furnaces. Free Booklet 
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PLAIN OR ORNAMENTAL—THICK OR THIN 
Most economical, healthful 


carpets. Stocks carried in leading cities. 
logues of design FREE. 


THE INTERIOR HARDWOOD CO., Manufacturers, Indianapolis, Ind. 








Stucco Houses Beautified! 


Protect and beautify the exterior of your stucco or 
concrete building. Make it weatherproof as well as 
even-colored, soft-toned and artistic in appearance. 


TRUS-CON Stone-Tex 


is a liquid cement coating, especially adapted for brick, 
masonry, concrete and stucco. Nota paint, it does not 
crack or peel off but becomes an integral part of the 
wall, preventing discoloration and staining. 

fade in several desirable colors. Write for Color 
Card and information—free. 


The TRUS-CON LABORATORIES 
133 Trus-Con Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 
Waterproofings—Dampproofings—Technical Paints 





card illustrated by the artist, 


tary in mahogany. 





and satisfactory —for old or 
new floors—different patterns to match furnishings—outwear 
Prices and cata- 

















be no trouble in eg a fabric suited to one’s 
taste and need for decoration of the home. The 
goods are guaranteed to be non-fadable, so 
there need be no reluctance in purchasing when 
fabric and design and color are found. An 
American firm stands now preeminent in the 
making of this sunfast goods. A _ well-known 
decorator, who has recently furnished the largest 
and newest hotel in this city, used sunfast dra- 
pery exclusively for all the curtains. 
tb 

E must call attention to a 

this city who is doing so much for chil- 
dren. He should be known in every home. The 
books he publishes are marvels of good taste. 
Someone re-tells for him the old legends and 
classics and someone else with brush and color 
makes the appropriate pictures, and then they 
are made up in such good form and sent out to 
the homes of those interested. There is also a 
magazine “for little children,” and you can 
imagine how effective it is, when all the adver- 
tisements are made in rhyme and pictured. He 
accepts no advertising that he cannot have the 
privilege of putting it in his own way. Conse- 
quently the magazine is a joy from cover to 


cover. 


+ 
BOOK called “What to Draw and How to 
Draw It” is his also, and this is all ready 
for the artistically-inclined child to make its 
beginning. He is agent for the beautiful post- 
Miss Willebeck Le 
also the “Schu- 
by the same 


Mair and published in London; 
mann Album of Children’s Pieces” 


artist. 


MONG notices of beautiful old furniture 
sent in by our readers is an unusual secre- 
The glass is in Gothic set- 


ole 


ting. We have the photographs of three very 
fine mahogany sideboards. Also many chairs, 
among them two sets of fine Windsors. Three 


high post bedsteads, two with the four posts 
carved and one with posts fluted; 
wash-stands; one very desirab ke 
of beautiful early English work 
sign on the black; one fine lacé 
and perfect; a brass knocker fré 
land house, for the outer door, very simple and 
choice in design; one pair of pewter oil lamps 
suited for wiring for electricity. 
h 

MONG the attractive shops showing hand- 

made silver articles we find many inter- 
esting articles in way of porringers and basins 
for children, with unique designs in mugs and 
porridge sets. The marking is very cleverly done. 
A few new designs in spoons attracted us. They 
are called “stir” spoons and have long handles, 
but small bowls and are used to stir punch or 
claret cup. They have different shaped bowls, 
but each seemed very useful for the purpose in- 
tended. The entire spoon is plain, with a long, 
narrow initial applied in heavy silver on the 
handle. 


ani tray 
ma New Eng- 


Ss 
HE number of Japanese trees and shrubs and 
the little gardens that are sold surprise us. 

One florist has also a miniature greenhouse, 

built after the manner of the large ones, where 

plants that need to be kept under glass flourish 
and are convenient to be gathered. It is much 
more interesting than the old-time fernery that 
stood in the windows. The interest in the rose 


jar is increasing and each year at holiday time 


Vil 





publisher in 


two mahogany 
lacquered table 
broad gold de- 
large 





The Stephenson 
System of Underground 
Refuse Disposal 
Saves the battering of your cans 
and scattering of garbage from 
pounding out frozen contents. 

Thousands in use 
fuet. Hands 


never touch it, rs aes on Underground 
/ Garbage and Refuse Receivers A 


A fireproof and sanitary disposal of 
ashes aud refuse in front of your heater. 

Our Underground Earth Closet 
means freedom from frozen cesspool 
connections, a necessity without sewers, 

Ten years on the market. It pays to 
look us up. 


Sold direct. Send for circular. 
C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 
23 Farrar St. Lynn, Mass. 


Opens with the 





















Partridges and incense 


Capercailzies, Black Game, Wild Turkeys, 
Quails, Rabbits, Deer, etc., for stocking 
purposes. Fancy Pheasants, Peafowl, 
Swans, Cranes, Storks, Ornamental 
Geese and Ducks, Foxes, Squirrels, Fer- 
rets, etc., and all kinds of birds and 
animals. 


WILLIAM J. MACKENSEN, Naturalist 


Dept. 60. Pheasantry and Game Park YARDLEY, PA. 





























THE MARTIN HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
A 4-roomed Martin House sent parcel post prepaid within 
second zone, price $5.0). Not mailable outside of this zone. 
A splendid house for begins or to increase your colony. 
Order our famous Three-Wren Houses for $3.50 prepaid p. p. 
THE CRESCENT CO., “‘Birdville,’? Toms River, N. J. 





W. Hold-Heet Electric Sleeping Blanket for fresh 
Sleep arm air sleeping. Attach to any light socket any- 
where. Uses less current than one 16 c.p. light. 3-heat regulator. 
Write = free booklet on Hold-Heet Electric Blankets and Heat- 

ing Pa < 
National Electric Co., te ey 147 W. Austin Ave., 














BEST FIRE 
BOX STEEL. 




































Add beauty, charm and distinctiveness 
to your home. Give to it an air of 
cultured refinement by having your 
walls finished in the latest offerings of 


Fab-Rik-O-Na 


Woven Wall Coverings 


An almost unlimited variety of beautiful 
tones, shades and designs afford unique color 
scheme. Unequalled in rich simplicity and 
durability. When in New York, visit our 
exhibit at the Craftsman Home Builders 
Permanent Exposition, 6 East 39th Street. 


H. B. WIGGIN’S SONS CO. 
216 Arch Street Bloomfield, N. J. 


ro Sone, Send. For:Baoklet— 
“Art and Utility -in= Decor 
-- And Samples ~"~ =: 



















































EAT AND BE MERRY 


Eversee acatlaugh? Rare sight! This one caught 


in theact. Very contagious laugh. Two editions: 

One a COPLEY PRINT, 7x9, $1.25; the other a 
photogravure, 5x7, on plate paper, 8x10, 50 cents, 
Copley Print Catalogue sent for 25 cents (stamps accepted). 
Contains 400 illustrations,—practically a Handbook of American 
Art. This cost deducted from subsequent purchases of the prints. 
Copyright by A. R. Clark; Copley Prints copyright by 


CURTIS & CAMERON opp. *rctiic “Mibrars BOSTON 


Qpholstery Leathers 


Leather for table covers, pillow 





Whole hides or cut to measure. 
tops, interior decorations, etc. Send two-cent stamp for samples. 


W. A. MALL, 117 Beach Street, BOS'1ON, MASS, 
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BOWDOIN AND MANLEY 
546 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Draperies, Decorations 
Wall Papers, Furniture 
Oriental and Domestic Rugs 
Color Schemes, Samples and Estimates on Request 

















ANDIRONS 

Antique, Colonial, Modern, Brass or Wrought-iron 

fit any size or design of fireplace. 

Catalog Free 

describes the famous Jackson Ventilating Grate. The open 

fire beating on two floors. Also other Fireplace Fixtures. 
= Edwin A. Jacksen & Bro., Inc 

Specialists in Fireplace Construction. 

North Reekman &t., New ork. 
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many kinds of combinations of odors are appar- | 


ent. Beautiful designs in jars and bowls of 
glass and china are filled with the rose leaves 
and sent to friends. It is a charming gift, but 


who is to solve the right combination that will | 


bring the old-time fragrance to these gifts? 


ele 


$ 

T the Dutch Shop can be found some very 

fine pieces of furniture that have just been 
imported. If one wishes a choice cabinet he 
could not do better in this city. The wood is 
walnut and it is of Queen Anne period. The 
stretchers below and three drawers and the glass 
above in a beautiful setting of the wood. We 
have not seen so attractive a cabinet this season. 
The price asked for it is reasonable, as are all 
things sold here. A rare Chippendale mirror for 
over mantel is also here. The skill of the artist 
in the design, and of the artisan in the carving 
is wonderful. It is most unusual and very 


beautiful. 
fed pewter there are many interesting arti- 
cles, and there seems to be a revival of inter- 
est. Plates in all sizes—large platters, both round 
and oblong—teapots, from tiny ones holding a 
cup to the large ones holding two quarts; pitch- 
ers, mugs and goblets, all can be found, but none 
of these pieces can be bought as low in price as 
in seasons past. 


+ 


Lo 
ROM Mexico have come, in some beautiful 
old Spanish laces and embroideries, a long 
cover for banquet table of drawnwork, which 
is exceptionally fine. There are also materials 
for gowns embroidered in the finest manner. 
: 


T is long since we have seen much of the 

genuine elephant ivory made up into toilet sets. 
These, and the beautiful tortoise shell goods, are 
now being sold to close an estate. They are 
direct from the manufacturer. 


F one is looking for rare old jewelry, 
silver, Sheffield plate and other curios, 
have found an excellent place in which to 
dulge such taste. 
ao 
N another shop we find an excellent 
sortment of old Japanese prints, Roman 
and pottery of different times and notions. 
t 
HE unique work in metals and stuffs of all 
kinds is seen at one of our exhibitions of 
Craftsmen’s work from many shops. It is a 
delightful place from which to select a gift and 
to see what our craft and art workers are 


accomplishing. 
4 iporeneny is but one shop in New York City 
where one cah order made any kind of box, 
small or big, round or square, and have it 
covered per order. Some very charming hat- 
boxes come from this shop at Christmas time; 
also the pretty boxes with covers to hold the 
daintily colored Tiffany twine for household use. 
2. 


= 


HERE is a Mexican Art shop which has 
articles from old Mexico for sale and where 
there are afternoon concerts while tea is served. 


art 


+ 


~ 
PRETTY Chinese tea box covered with 
cretonne and containing delicious Chinese 
confections and tea bowls for six persons is 
another attractive offering at a small shop, 


Vili 
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a? 339995 
a M 
; : 
* English Garden Basket ¥ 
z Made of dark green willow, and lined with leather. ¥ 
wa Contains a full assortment of garden implements. bd 
MD PCO COMMNOR G5 5s dices 5 osha daes $10.50 ¥ 
an Others |from $6.00 to $19.00 wv 
3 Illustrated catalog on request ¥ 
*  JEWIS a€ ONGER 3 
a v 
m M 
4 45th Street and 6th Avenue - New York hf 

VERMONT 

FIR BALSAM 
PILLOWS 








13x18 white cambric covers, 
75c. del. east of the Miss. 
River; west 10c. additional. 
Fill your home with its fra- 
grant, health-giving odor 
right from these woods. 
ULOVERDALE FARM 


Montpelier, Vt. In mHe Bacpam . Wee 






















Prize Winning Shetlands 


Our big herd of nearly 200 ponies contains many 
prize winners and all are well bred, reliable and 
constitutionally strong. Naturally you wish your chil- 
dren to be robust and self reliant and nothing will help 
them so much as having a good Shetland pony for a Pony 
fellow. They are not expensive and their cost of keep is 
small. They can be ridden or driven equally well, and 
Belle Meade Farm ponies can be trusted anywhere. They 
are not afraid of anything. Get 

one—it will repay you a thousand 

fold in the health and happi- 
ness of your children. ‘om- 
plete outtits. Write for cata- 


Jogue. 
Belle Meade Farm 
ox 22, Markham, 






































YONER 
IL Add Enduring Charm to 
<. W your Garden and Makeita 
source of Continual Delight. 
Even the Smallest Garden 
‘is Incomple:e without a Bird” 
Bath,Sun-d.alorGazing Globe. 
These and otbier Charming Bits 
‘are Illustrated in our Catalogue 
which also offers a wide Choiceof 
Flower Pots. Boxes.Vases Benches 
and Garden Furniture of all Kinds. 
Galloway Pottery combines the 
Essential Qualities of Beauty and 
Durability with Reasonable Prices. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


GALLOWAY TERRA COITA ©, 
3220 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA. PA. 
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THE HOUSE 


BEAUTIFUL 





Everywhere Man Dwells 
North, South, East or West 


Pompeiian Bronze provides per- 
manent 100% screening efficiency — 
no painting, patching or renewing 
ever necessary. 

The remarkable bronze wire from 
which we weave enduring 


Pompeiian Bronze Screen Cloth 


can not rust. There can not bea 
breaking down of the meshes from 
climatic or atmospheric 
Your home is protected permanently 
from the invading swarms of disease 
Carrying, annoying insect pests. 
How can you tellif your dealeris selling 
you genuine Pompeiian Bronze Screen 
Cloth? By the removable red string in the 
selvage. If there’s_no red string it isn’t 


Pompeiian Bronze. Whenyourdealercan’t 
or won’t supply you, we will promptiy. 


Write to-day for our book. 


Clinton WireCloth Company 
67 STERLING St., CLINTON, MASS. 


First weavers of wire by power in the 
world. Makers of Clinton Wire Lath—the 
first metal lath produced and the best to- 
day for stucco and inside work. Interesting 

k of “Stucco Houses,” showing many 
types, sent upon request, 























Bound Volumes of 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


We have on hand a few volumes of THE 
House Beavtirvur, bound in super quality 
green buckram, making an excellent library 
reference book on every phase of home- 
making. The issues bound in volume form 
are those from Juve, 1912, to May, 1913, in 
many respects the most interesting numbers 
ever published. 


OUR OFFER: 

Upon receipt of $4.00, we will send you, 
express paid, one of these attractive volumes. 
Sendin your order NOW. The supply is limited. 
The House Beautiful Publishing Co., Inc. 
432 Fourth Avenue, New York 























Difference ! 





and Dutch Boy linseed oil. 


the house next time. 


NATIONAL L 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
BUFFALO CHICAGO 
(JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS. CO., PHILADELPHIA) 








Yes, and would you have believed 
it possible? That snapshot shows just 
how forlorn it looked when we bought it. * 


We added the porch and painted the house. I 
selected the tints I wanted and our painter matched 
them exactly by adding tinting colors to a mixture of 


Dutch Boy White Lead 














You’d be just as surprised at how little it cost to make such 
a wonderful change. And it will last. Our painter says this 
paint will not crack and scale, and that we won’t have to scrape 


Write for Paint Adviser No. 152—a selection of helps sent Free 


COMPANY 


CINCINNATI CLEVELAND 
SAN FRANCISCO ST. LOUIS 
(NATIONAL LEAD & OIL CO., PITTSBURGH) 











Sewage Disposal 
For Country Homes. 

Nine years’ experience in this specialty. 
We do nothingelse. Hundreds of Plants 
in successful operation everywhere. The 
automatic renovation of Ashley Plants 
excelled by nothing in existence. You 
can build your own Plant. Free litera- 
ture. Write for it to-day. 

ASHLEY HOUSE-SEWAGE DISPOSAL CO, 
106 Morgan Park, Chicago. 





















FOR SPRING BUILDING (OR REPAIRING) USE 





LUMBER BECAUSE IT’S THE “WOOD ETERNAL" 
& LASTS & LASTS & LASTS & LASTS 








LOOK OUT 
FOR SPARKS 


No more danger or damage from flying 
sparks. No more poorly fitted, flimsy fire- 
place screens. Send for free booklet 
“Sparks from the Fire-side."’ It tells about 
the best kind of a spark guard for your in- 
dividual fireplace. Write to-day for free 
booklet and make your plans early. 


The Syracuse Wire Works 


111 University Avenue, - Syracuse, N. Y. 

















The University of Chicago 


in addition to resident 
isl OM work, offers also instruc- 

4 

Rintadll 


For detailed in- 
formation address 





tion by correspondence. 
2nd Year _iU. of C.(Div.W.) Chicago, Ill. 








THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 











Make Your Kitchen Bright and Cheery 


“Do you mean you did it all yourself?” - P 
“Why, yes; the day you went away, I sent Sarah to the ae 
store for some Acme Quality White Enamel and a can 
each of Acme Quality Varno-Lac and Linoleum Varnish. 
Sarah did the floor, but I did all the rest—window sills, 
casings, baseboards, refrigerator.” 

Would you like to make your kitchen beautifully white, 
cheery and sanitary? 


ACME QUALITY 


Paints, Enamels, Stains, Varnishes 


come all ready to use and they are easily applied. 
To show you how simple it is to get the most pleasing | 
results, we'll be glad to send you our two books—Acme q | 
Quality Painting Guide and “Home Decorating.” They if 
will tell you exactly how much paint 
you need, how to paint, what colors 
to get and all those little things. 


There's an Acme Quality paint or 
varnish for every purpose. If you 
do not know the Acme Quality 
dealer in your town, write us for 
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ADVERTISING AND FAITH 


Gradually, the world is outgrowing its superstitions. ‘“Boogey Men” are out 
of fashion. We no longer look for moons over our LEFT shoulder. A cross- 
eyed darky is only a joke. 

One of the signs of the times is a greater faith. We are more given to BELIEVE 
in our fellowman. Not that we have less credulity, but we have better judgment. 
So it happens—we accept a man’s signed advertisement the same as his signed 
cheque. He MUST be good for it—else he wouldn’t put his signature to it. 
You may put your trust in any of our advertisers. Advertised goods are 


always certified. 
THE ADVERTISING MANAGER 
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THE ‘‘HIGH C’”’ IN 
HOME MAKING 


PART I 
By LILA G. A. WOOLFALL 




















FTER all preliminaries have been 
studied by the home maker, what is 
really the greatest charm that wooes the 
wandering members of the family back to 
the home when the day’s duties and pleas- 
ures are at an end? Comfort, is it not? 
We have heard of home comfort for 
generations, and we know that the phrase, 
“All the comforts of home,” has become 
proverbial, a bait to lure the unwary within 
the precincts of apartment hotels, high-class 
boarding houses, and such like substitutes 
for the sacred altar of the fireside, but how 
many realize just what that word means in 
all its various relations to the needs of a 
household, or what are the minor contrib- 
uting causes which result in a comfortable, 


well-conducted home? 
Let the architect or home builder who 


contemplates the erection of a house put 
before him in large and prominent letters 
this word “comfort,” and plan everything 
with the purpose of bringing that element 
into the home life. 

The head of the family, who pays for the 
erection of the house, and yet spends per- 
haps less time in it than anyone else, knows 
very little of the important details involved, 
but he will be very apt to say to his archi- 
tect and his wife, “Go ahead, have it your 
own way; I have no time to bother with de- 
tails; only see that it is comfortable and 
homelike.” 

To this end, therefore, we approach the 
climax that leads to this “High C,” having 
depended upon the technical skill of our 
architect to provide for correct construc- 
tion and enduring materials. 

Convenience, cleanliness, comfort—these 
constitute a progressive condition, the one 
depending upon the other. If we have a 
thoroughly convenient house, we find it a 
simple matter to keep it a clean and orderly 
one, and where order and neatness are in 
evidence, comfort is very likely to follow in 
their wake. 

If every firm of architects would employ 
a practical woman assistant they would 
evolve much more livable homes than a vast 
majority of the houses turn out to be. There 
are many phases of housework of which 
men in general have little or no understand- 
ing, but which a woman knows from A to Fs 
with all their requirements, and, alas! too 
often a full appreciation of how completely 
these requirements have been ignored in 
planning the house. 

An interesting thought was presented to 





the writer recently in speaking of editorial 
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St. Andrew’s Parish House, Harrisburg, Pa., roofed with Asbestos 
“*Century’’ Shingles, W. Reese, Architect, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Reproduced from an Artist’s Drawing 


ASBESTOS ‘“‘CENTURY” SHINGLES 


“The Roof that Outlives the Building”’ 
Wier you are ready for estimates on your new roof go 





to the local roofer or contractor who can supply Asbestos 

“Century” Shingles. Talk to him. You will get some 
interesting facts about durability, freedom from repairs and 
painting. and moderate price of these shingles. The first practical 
light-weight roofing material of reinforced concrete. 

If you do not know such a roofer, write us. We will send 
you the names of roofers who can supply these shingles—men 
who take pride in doing a good job. We will also send our 
booklet, “Roofing: a Practical Talk.” 

KEASBEY & MATTISON CO., Factors 

Dept. L, Ambler, Pa. 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities of the United States 




















Nelson’s Big Trees and Shrubs Are 
Not an Expense, but an Investment 


Trees that will give shade, comfort and beauty at once add many 
times their cost to the value of your home. Nelson’s trees have 
stocky trunks, shapely heads ani strong root systems and they 
grow right ahead after being moved. Nelson’s matured shrubs 
give flowers and grateful foliage the first year. 

Ycu don’t need many trees or shrubs when you plant these; a few 
produce a better effect than many spindling plants, and cost less. 


LET NELSONS SHOW YOU HOW TO HAVE 
A LANDSCAPE WITHOUT WAITING” 


Our landscape architects and engineers will be glad to assist you 

in the selection of ‘‘immediate effect’’ trees and shrubs for Spring 

planting. Meanwhile if you live within 500 miles and plan to 

plant soon we will send you our costly book, ‘‘ Landscapes Without 
aiting.”” To others, 50 cents, rebated on first order. 


SWAIN NELSON & SONS CO. 








| 780 Marquette Building Chicago, Illinois 

















Walls of Beauty— 


Ceilings that Endure 


When building a new home or refinishing an old one, 
make it a real “House Beautiful” with LIQUID VELVET 


which has given such a new meaning to walls and ceilings of beauty 


and durability. 


LIQUID VELVET is not an overnight discovery. 


It is 


the logical outgrowth of all that has ever been accomplished 
in the production of wall and ceiling coverings for every purpose. 


O’BRIEN’S 
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Washable 
Walls and ceilings covered with 
LIQUID VELVET can be washed 
as often as desired. It sheds water 
like a marble wall. Washing revivi- 
fies the beautiful tones without harm- 
ing the most delicate tints. 


Durable 
LIQUID VELVET has an oil base. 
It dries flat, and with veritable enam- 
el hardness that withstands age, all 
climatic changes, damp, sudden trans- 
itions in temperature, and every 
other condition that affects ordinary 
wall coverings. 

24 Tones 
There are 24 shades of LIQUID 
VELVET, ranging from the most del- 
icate tints to richest body tones. 
These lend themselves to any deco- 
rative scheme or color combination. 
Walls and ceilings covered with LIQ- 
UID VELVET do not glare or reflect 
light. They present diffused ‘“‘vel- 
vet” softness which rests the eyes and 
adds beauty to all interiors. 


Use Anywhere 

LIQUID VELVET can be used any- 
where in the house—from sumptuous 
halls to bathrooms, kitchens, closets 
and out-of-the-way places. Can be 
applied over wall-paper. The oil pene- 
trates to the very wall, forming one 
hard, durable, washable covering. 
Cannot peel, crack, shed or crumble 
like calcimine and other coverings. 


Choice of Architects, 
Contractors, Etc. 
Architects, contractors, decorators 
and builders generally prefer LIQ- 
UID VELVET for its unusual quali- 
ties of beauty and durability. Outlasts others, 
Enhances and perpetuates beauty of all inte- 

Needs least renewing. 


Please consider the 


riors. 
Made by a varnish house. 
significance of that fact. 


Free Book 


Write for the free LIQUID VELVET book 
which helps to solve the great problem— 
“What wall coating to use?” 


THE O’BRIEN 
VARNISH COMPANY 
12 Johnson Street 
South Bend, Indiana, U.S.A. 
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THIS IS NOT CIRCASSIAN WALNUT—IT IS 


RED GUM 


(AMERICA’S FINEST HARDWOOD) 


At its present prices RED GUM is the most notable purchase in the entire 
hardwood field. Insist on it for interior trim, and special order furniture. 


This is 
from a 
photo - 
graph 
direct 
from a 
natural 
RED 
GUM 
panel 
24 in. 
wide. 





Anyone planning to build apartment houses, office buildings, hotels, residences, or specially 
designed furniture should defer final arrangements and correspond at once with the under- 
signed regarding samples, general or specific information, and lists of important buildings 
of all types wherein RED GUM has been used with eminent practical success and with 
signal artistic satisfaction. 


GUM LUMBER MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


1310 BANK OF COMMERCE BUILDING 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 





























SEEING NATURE FIRST 


By CLARENCE M. WEED 
One of the newest and most beautiful nature books lavishly illus- 
trated with drawings by W. I. Beecroft and photographs from life. 
Trees, shrubs, wild flowers, butterflies and other forms of plant 
and animal life are discussed from the point of view of their 
environment and relations to one another. 
An ideal gift for a nature-lover 


Price $2.00 net. Postage 16 cents. Present subscribers to THE HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL may secure this book by sending one new yearly subscription ($3.00). 
Address: The House Beautiful Publishing Co., Inc., 432 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City 














collaboration between men and women, and 
that is that, just as the physical condition 
of the race is incomplete, the one without 
the other, so is the mental; therefore, male 
and female minds work better in unison 
than when two men or two women unite in 
business or literary ventures. 

Consequently, we see that while a man 
may plan a house, with its foundations, and 
exterior elevations, he will do far better 
work if he consults the woman member of 
the firm concerning the interior arrange- 
ments and decorations. A woman’s quick 
intuition shows her how best to utilize the 
floor space in order to economize steps in 
the performance of her duties, and will ar- 
range for many conveniences suggested by 
the needs of the various occupations upon 
which a comfortable home life depends, 
which are entirely unsuspected by a man 
who is concentrating upon the main archi- 
tectural features of the building. 

Before considering some of the many de- 
tails which constitute a convenient house, 
let us dwell for a moment upon a minor C 
which comes under the head of convenience, 
namely closets, a really very important fac- 
tor in preserving order in a house. 

A great many men decry the need of 
large, well-appointed, airy closets, thinking 
that women too often use them for “tuck- 
holes” and that they are “waste space.” As 
substitutes, shallow, small, unlighted areas 
are given to each room, many times under 
the eaves, so that one cannot stand upright, 
and these must serve for receptacles, for all 
the clothing and miscellaneous belongings 
which cannot be left out in the room. 

Therefore, in time they become veritable 
breeding places of dust, vermin, and dis- 
order, truly the tuckholes of male imagina- 
tion. 

It has been said that a woman would first 
plan her closets and then arrange her rooms 
around them. This may be a little far- 
fetched in reality, but it comes pretty near 
the truth. 

Wherever possible, a closet should con- 
tain a window, large enough for light and 
ventilation, and this may become a decora- 
tive feature of the exterior, if artistically 
shaped and glazed; also if the house is 
fitted with electricity, a bulb should be in 
every closet, so that at night it may be 
lighted without the danger of fire which re- 
sults from carrying matches, candles of 
lamps. The electric hand lights are very 
convenient for this purpose, but one is not 
always at hand near every closet. High 
shelves for storage of boxes and _ sloping 
shoe shelves at the base-board fitted with a 
molding three inches from the wall as a heel 
support are both desirable. Drawers for 
various needs and plenty of hooks for hang- 
ing are all found in the well-appointed 
closet. 
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The “Boy Problem” 
SOLVED! 


The “Baby Grand” Billiard Table is 
solving “the boy problem” in many hun- 
dreds of homes. One mother writes: 


“When we attempt to make plain to you | 


what pleasure your table has brought to our 
home, words fail us and we can only say 
—OUR BOY NOW LIVES AT HOME!’ 


The BABYGRAND Home 
Billiard Table 


Made of Mahogany, inlaid. Fitted with Siate 
Bed, Monarch Cushions and Drawer which holds 
Playing Outfit. 

It is equal in playing qualities to Brunswick 
Regulation Tables, used by all the world’s cue 
experts. Sizes 3x6 314x7, 4x8. Our Brunswick 
“Convertible” styles serve also as Dining or 
Library Tables and Davenports. 


Easy Terms 
Complete Playing Outfit Free 


The price of each table includes complete high- 
gue Playing Outfit—Cues, Balls, Bridge, Rack, 

halk, Markers, Brush, Cover, Rules, Book on 
“How to Play,” etc., ete. 


Free DeLuxe Book 


Send the coupon or a postal card for richly illustrated 


book, ‘“Billiards—The Home Magnet,’ containing pictures, | 


descriptions, Factory Prices and details of Easy-Purchase Plan. 
This book will help solve the gift problem. 





The Brunswick - Balke - Collender Co. (220) 
Dept. T. J. 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Please send me the free color-illustrated book— 


‘Billiards The Home Magnet”’ 














It was Whistler’s custom when drowsy to go de- 
liberately to sleep, no matter where or what the circum- 
stances might be. At one dinner party his gentle snore 
suddenly aroused his neighbor, who nudged him vio- 
lently with his elbow. “I say, Whistler,” he protested 
excitedly, “you must not sleep here.” “‘Leave me alone,” 
snapped Whistler. “I’ve said all I wanted to. I’ve no 
interest at all in what you or your friends have to 
Say. 


One evening he was a guest at a hotel, as was 
also Edwin A. Abbey, and immediately after the din- 
mer was served went calmly to sleep. On the way to 
the theater he had another nap in the cab. He also 
slumbered peacefully through the play. The next morn- 
ing he blandly asked: “What did Abbey have to say 


last night? Anything worth while?’—The Argonaut. 
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Within the Home Sy 
Every modern home should be provided with YY 
Inter-phones for communication between floors or NY 

between rooms on the same floor. Not only comfort, ‘but 
efficiency in home management must be considered. Wasted 
effort and tiresome stair climbing should be saved both to 
mistress and maid. 


Western Electric Inter-phones are easily installed in any 
house and should certainly be provided for in the specifi- 
cations of every new home when the wiring can be done 
at slight expense. 
The special two-station set, shown in the illustration, can be put up 
between any two rooms, and the work can be done by anyone as easily 
as putting in a door bell. 
Your local electric goods store should be able to supply you. If they 
haven’t this Inter-phone outfit, we will mail it direct to you by parcel 
post. It includes two Inter-phones and the necessary wire, etc., with 
simple directions for setting up. Price, $15. 
Write for “The Way of Convenience.” It is booklet No. 31-L. 
There is an opportunity for agents to rep- 
resent us in some unoccupied territories. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the 7,500,000 “Bell” Telephones 
Q 463 West St.,New York. Houses in all Principal Cities 
x th States and Canada. 
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“The knowledge that age improves architecture as well as wine is not new, but the realization 
that the improvement is due to the texture of the surfaces and the softening of the right lines 
is recent and has not yet by any means become general.” 


—Extract from Aymar Embury’s interesting and instructive work “One Hundred Country 
Homes’’—A book that every House Beautiful subscriber should cwn. 























“CHICAGO” CLOTHES DRYERS 


AND LAUNDRY ROOM EQUIPMENTS 
consisting of Electric Washing Machines; Ironing Machines; Ironing Boards; etc. 
especially adapted for use in the laundry room of Residences, Apartment Buildings 
and moderate sized Hotels, Hospitals, Sanitariums and similar Institutions. Can 
furnish individual machines or complete outfits. Our appliances are the best that 
can be had—there are none better. i 
Write for our complete and handsomely illustrated No. B 14 Catalog. 
Mailed free upon request. Send for it today. 


CHICAGO DRYER COMPANY, 626 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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Drawn from a photograph—New Orleans, Louisiana, Plans in Booklet 
Architect:—W. R.Gilbert, New Orleans, Louisiana. described below. 


Homes—-Not Houses! 


You want your home to be /ivable. You 
want to keep for years the same thrill of pride, 


‘the same “that’s mine” satisfaction, that you felt 

the first time you stood out in front and looked it over. In other 
words, your home must be permanent. Then build the walls, both 
inside and out, on a base of 


Aino-surtn 


Expanded Metal Lath 


Kno-Burn Expanded Metal Lath has a mesh construction that becomes an actual 
part of the wall as soon as the plaster hxs setaround it,—as the illustration shows. It never 
fails to “‘grip.”? It can’t rot away. It expands and contracts to exactly the same extent 
as the plaster that covers it. Its features of excellence are protected by patent. Whether 
for outside stucco or inside plaster, Kno-Burn makes the plaster stick. Ask your architect. 


‘Practical Home-building” wiil tell you a great many interesting 
things about how and where to build. It is not merely an advertising 
booklet. It is a treatise on house construction that will hold your 
interest from cover to cover. It contains plans, comparative costs 
and many interesting photographs. 


te Send ten cents to cover cost of mailing and 
om ask for Booklet 559 


™~ North Western Expanded Metal Company 
3 955 Old Colony Building Chicago, U. S. A. 
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AN ILLUSTRATION FROM BY-PATHS IN COLLECTING 
. Present subscribers to The House Beautiful may secure the book by 
Price $2.40. Postage 16 cts. sending one new yearly subscription ($3.00) and only $1.00 additional. 


Address: THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 432 Fourth Avenue, New York City 

















Besides these should be two horizontal 
bars for coat hangers, one of them being 
placed high enough to permit of hanging 
the very necessary one-piece dress. 

So much for closets—and now let us 
consider a few of the general conveniences 
necessary to household comfort in most 
homes. 

Up-to-date houses are fitted with many 
conveniences unknown a generation ago, 
such as clothes chutes to the laundry, vacu- 
um cleaning systems, and the variety of new 
labor-saving devices which depend upon an 
electrically appointed house, all of which 
are desirable when one is planning a high 
class residence. 

There are, however, many things to be 
considered in erecting small, inexpensive 
homes that contribute largely to the welfare 
of the dwellers therein. 

As the large majority of women in this 
land do all or most of their housework, let 
us speak first of the kitchen and pantry. 
Sinks should be placed in front of a win- 
dow so that light may fall on the work it- 
self, which often saves breakage; again, a 
window placed directly in front affords rest 
and diversion while working, which many a 


| woman soon learns to appreciate, if she has 


been deprived of it heretofore. 

The gas or electric light fixtures should be 
at the left hand, so that shadows do not fall 
over the right hand while working at night. 
Also at the left should be a shelf or drop- 
leaf table on which to place soiled dishes, 
while to the right should be the draining 
board. This arrangement makes a simple 
matter of the transition from soiled plates 
to clean ones, allowing them to drain before 
using the towel. Just above, to the right, 
should be the china closet, so that as the 
dishes are dried they are immediately put 
in place, not carried a few at a time across 
an intervening space. 

Just here it might be well to call attention 
to the fact that almost all sinks are gauged 
too low, and much of the backache women 
suffer from is due to just stooping a trifle 
over such places, which is really worse than 
bending at right angles. If the sink were 
built high enough for the woman of average 
height or over, it would be very easy to con- 
struct a small portable platform for use by 
one of shorter stature. 

Where open fireplaces are provided, an 
ash chute to the cellar saves much dirt and 
dust from being carried through the rooms. 

A thing often overlooked is the breadth 
and height of the stair tread, which, if prop- 
erly calculated, saves much fatigue for the 
one who must mount it many times each 
day. 

The arrangement of doors at what would 
naturally be the nearest point of exit, would 


‘save many unnecessary steps, and every 


step saved is a gain in time and strength for 
the worker. 
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Is Your Home 


Worth Living In? 


Then surely it is worth 
painting and being kept 
painted. But there’s such 
a big difference in paints. 
Choose a paint for its 
durability, looks and pro- 
tective properties. Choose 


SWP 


(Sherwin-Williams Paint Prepared) 


because its essential ingredients— 
pure lead, pure zinc, pure linseed 
oil—are controlled by the makers 
from nature to the finished product. 
Weadvocate no one of these ingre- 
dients alone, but use them in proper 
combinations. Insist on S W P at 
your dealer's. Fifty-two colors. 

Let us send you free our Port- 
folio of Suggestions for Painting and 
Decorating. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
PAINTS &-VARNISHES 


Sales Offices and Warehouses in princi- 
pal cities. Best dealers analen 
Address all inquiries for Portfolio 
to 625 Canal Road, N. W., 
Cleveland, Ohio 














ar? 


Filled and ready for 
use, weighs five pounds. 
Fourteen inches long— 
three inches in diameter. 
Pyrene liquid is the 
most efficient extin- 
guisher of incipient fires 
known to science. 


other inaccessible places, like a ferret. 


delicate fabrics. 







emories 


Love's first duty is protection. It is yourduty to know what Pyrene 
is—a scientific fire fighter, of convenient size—easily operated. 

Pyrene in the home is a preventer of panic, of loss, of those 
disfigurements and tragedies which leave rooted sorrows. 

It goes after the fire between partitions, under the floor, and in 


Promptly extinguishes vicious gasoline, oil and electrical fires; 
is a non-conductor of electricity and does not injure the most - 


Write our nearest office for convincing evidence in booklet 
form, “The Vital Five Minutes,” free. 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING CO., 1358 Broadway, N. Y. 








Yaka they’re gone 
—when youare all 
alone and the memory 
that weighs upon the 
heart returns, the 
knowledge of what 
might have been pre- 
vented by a Pyrene 
Fire Extinguisher 
tortures you. 

It is every man’s 
duty to consider seri- | 
ously for five minutes © 
the possibility of fire 
in his home. 























Brass and Nickel-plated Pyrene Fire Extinguishers are the only one-quart fire extinguishers in- 
cluded in the lists of Approved Fire Appliances issued by the National Board of Fire Underwriters 














Alton Bridgeport Dayton Louisville Oklahoma City St.Louis | 
Atlanta Buffalo Denver rene Memphis Philadephia St. Paul | 
Baltimore Chicago Detroit Milwaukee Phoenix Salt Lake City |} 
Birmingham Cincinnati Duluth FIRE New Orleans Pittsburgh SanAntonio | | 
Boston Cleveland Jacksonville EXTINGUISHERS Norfolk Richmond York, Neb. 
PACIFIC COAST DISTRIBUTORS: GORHAM FIRE APPARATUS CO.: San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle 
Distributors for Great Britain and the Continent: The Pyrene Co., <9A Charing Cross Road, London, W. C. 


























HE inhabitants of the seaport town of 

Hull, in Yorkshire, from the early part of 
the Fourteenth Century traded extensively with 
the Flemings and it is in this town and its en- 
virons that we find to-day so many interesting 
remains of old-time brickwork, says the Con- 
tract Record and Engineering Review. Accord- 
ing to Bishop Leland, the historian, Hull, in the 
time of Richard II, was completely a brick-built 
town. In the quaint English of his day we read: 
And yn this tyme the Towne was wonderfully 
augmented for building and was enclosed with 
Diches and the Waul begun, and yn continuance 
ended and made all of Brike as most part of the 
Homes of the Towne at the tyme was.” Suffi- 


A BRICK TOWN 


cient evidence surely, that by this date the towns- 
people had appreciated the value of clay prod- 
ucts as a building material of sovereign value. 

One of the best examples of Fourteenth Cen- 
tury brickwork is found in Holy Trinity Church. 
This is one of the largest parish churches in 
England, its area being 20,040 square feet. The 
building is not entirely of brick, the west end 
being of stone, but that portion of the church 
which is built of brick is in a wonderful state 
of preservation. Prominent in this respect is a 
buttress on the south side, east of the south 
transept. The sanded face of the old hand-made 
brick has disappeared, and many of the brick 
show signs of weathering, which, considering the 


hundreds of years of exposure, is excusable. The 
size of the bricks in this particular section aver- 
age nine inches by two and one-quarter inches 
and are of a dull brownish red color, the mortar 
joints being of a dark grayish green averaging 
three-eighths inch to one-quarter inch, the ver- 
tical joints being, as a rule, slightly narrower 
than the horizontal ones. 

In a part of Hull we come across Little Lane, 
connecting Blackfriars’ Gate and Little Humbes 
Street, which, up to the Seventeenth Century, 
was the only entrance to the town from the land- 
ing place on the River Humber. It is less than 
seven feet wide. The bricks average nine and 
three-quarter inches by two inches by four. 
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UILD your home of “Tapestry” Brick — 
the most artistic and permanent building 
material in the world. 


Its first cost is moderate, its up-keep practically 
nothing—in the long run it is cheaper than wood. 


Sapedly Truck 
Trade Mark Registered U.S. Patent Office and Canada 
Get the facts. Send for our books, specify which. 
The Cost of a House. A com- 
parisonin figures betweenbrick, 


wood, cement, and hollow-block 
construction. Free. 


fireplace material in the world. 
Prices from $15.00 up. Free. 

A House of Brick for $10,000. 
4l house designs. 25c. 


“Tapestry” Brickwork. Describ- 
ing brick architecture ofallages, 
with new illustrations in seven 
colors. This book is constantly 
used for reference by leading 
architects. Free. 

Tapestry” Brick Fireplaces. 
Shows many newdesigns inthe 
mosteconomical and beautiful 


A House of Brick of Moderate 
Cost. 7l designs. 50c. 

One Hundred Bungalows. 100 
designs. 50c. 


All these designs are from lead- 
ing architects’ offices, and in- 
clude prize designs from nation- 
wide competitions. 


Fiske & Company, Inc., 1883 Arena Bldg., New York 


The only manufacturers of **Tapestry”’ Brick 


If it isn’t Fiske, it isn’t “Tapestry” 








Copyright, 1914 Fiske & Co. Inc. eee 











OUR TREES—How to Know Them 


Photographs from Nature by ARTHUR I. EMERSON 
With a guide to their recognition at any season of the year and 
notes on their characteristics, distribution and culture. 
By CLARENCE M. WEED 
Nearly 150 large plates showing flowers, fruit, leaves, twigs and 
whole tree of each native or introduced kind. Easy identification 
by simple comparison with the pictures. 














Price $3.00 net. Postage 20 cents. Present subscribers to THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
may secure the book by sending one new yearly subscription ($3.00) and only $1.00 additional. 


Address: The House Beautiful Publishing Co., Inc., 432 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City 





























TALKS WITH 
OUR READERS 


are most attractive things in life often 
come in small packages. Cottages, for 
instance, are sometimes so much more in- 
teresting than castles. What traveler in 
England has ever wanted Kenilworth or 
Warwick half so much as a certain little 
house at Shottery? 

With cottages and castles in mind, the 
editors of THe House BEAUTIFUL are 
building a “little house” number. It will 
not be a perfect magazine. First ventures 
in building seldom are; moreover, there is 
that iron-clad condition, space, which is a 
greater obstacle in a magazine than in a 
corner lot. To say all you want to say 
about the small house in thirty-eight pages 
is like trying to cram all your ideas of 
building into one small cottage. 

The small homes number will not be 
the final word. It will act merely as a 
sign post—pointing the way. 

For the man who said that he never 
passed a great estate without envying the 
occupants of the lodge and feeling a bit 
sorry for the owners of the big house— 
there will be a delightful article, beautifully 
illustrated. 

The best architectural talent of this 
country is shown in some of these small 
dwellings. 

On quite different lines will be “A Studio 
Cottage” planned by a clever woman artist 
and described by herself. From this one 
venture a whole colony of little houses has 
grown. The studio cottage was the inspi- 
ration. It may inspire you, also. 

On the shores of Lake Mahopac, fifty 
miles from New York City, is a little house, 
built for nine months of the year. The 
story of how it was planned, erected and 
furnished is, perhaps, the most helpful 
thing in the number. 

Aymar Embury, 2d, when in France last 
summer, visited the wayside cottages of 
Touraine, purposely to write about them in 
this magazine. His comments and com- 
parisons regarding the small dwellings of 
France, England and America are quite to 
the point and extremely readable. 

In spite of the fact that in this March 
issue, gardens and gardening have crowded 
out nearly everything else, the April House 
BEAUTIFUL will have a good deal to say 
about these topics. As with a real garden, 
where something new is always cropping 
up, so it is with a garden magazine. 

If you don’t need “April” to help you 
‘build or furnish a small house, you may 
find it useful in making a small garden. 
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THE PERGOLA OF A CONNECTICUT GARDEN 


z In landscape architecture few things are more effective than a well-designed pergola. In this instance the importance of 
texture, as shown in brick, stone, wood and concrete, the value of contrast in foliage, as set forth in the heavy vines of the 
pergola and the Dorothy Perkins roses of the inner arbor, and finally the dramatic force of a carefully planned vista, as dem- 
onstrated by the placing of the sundial where it holds the center of the garden picture, are three points beautifully expressed 
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ARCHITECTURAL LANDSCAPING 


By CHARLES E. WHITE, JR. 


MAGINE a sstory-book containing tales, each with plot 


extending helter-skelter through its pages with no enliven- 
ing dialogue, little action, no incidents of stirring interest to 
relieve the dull monotony of its dreariness. Imagine such a 
volume gayly bound in red and gilt, cleverly concocted to 
catch the eye and impel a purchase—brilliantly lettered and 
engagingly illuminated. You might buy this book, of course, 
but upon reading would you enjoy it? Could it take you away 
from those prosaic everyday problems that are so wearing? 
Would it act as healthful stimulant to the imagination and 
food for the intellect—in short, is it the kind of book to be 
picked up any day in the year and reread—a delightful enter- 
tainer, an amiable companion, an ever-present loyal friend? 

Your dreary book—your insincere, poorly written, uninter- 
esting, ill-advised volume wasting book-shelf space is to the 
library what poorly designed, 
dull, immaturely developed 
landscape gardening is to the 
house. That is to say, the 
one has no place in your daily 
life because tame and devoid 
of interest, the other lacking 
snap and sparkle is uninter- 
esting in itself nor does it in 
any way enhance the beauty 
of the house. Both book and 
garden may contain elements 
of beauty, lost, however, by 
unskilful treatment. 

When building a home all 
the attention should not be 
fastened upon the house plans 
to the extinction of the land- 
scape treatment of house 
surroundings. Though many have made this mistake, others 
with better understanding, realizing that the house itself can 
be easily spoiled by unsympathetic treatment of the home 
grounds, have gained beautiful results which may serve as 
valuable suggestions to householders in general. 

At the beginning of planning a house one cannot, of course, 
develop a very comprehensive scheme for architectural land- 
scape. It is only after the building has been built and its 
effect studied from every angle that the problem of arrange- 
ment of the grounds can be fully appreciated, but right at 
the start before ground is broken for the cellar, even, a gen- 
eral idea of after planting should be well fixed in mind. 

For instance, how is it possible for architect or owner to 
correctly plan the house unless familiar with the building 
site—unless having an approximate idea of how the building 





THE FORMAL GARDEN AT CHATSWORTH, ENGLAND 


should be located on the lot—where approaches will be, in- 
cluding entrances, drives, fences and gates? When building 
operations are actually begun, how is it possible to locate the 
house to best advantage unless some idea of future planting 
is borne in mind? 

Time to consult a landscape architect or gardener is before 
the house is started. Of course, any expert can study an 
existing house and plant the grounds skilfully, but how much 
better when he has had an opportunity to advise before the 
house is actually begun? Then, he can formulate a scheme 
whereby house and surroundings will be a complete unit with 
all buildings set to become part of a single, comprehensive 
plan. This is the way our English cousins handle their prob- 
lem and in no country in the world is architectural landscaping 
better understood. Famous Chatsworth is a good example. 

What is meant by the term 
> “architectural landscaping’? 
| One must understand that 

gardening and architectural 
landscaping are not the same 
thing. By the term garden, 
it is to be presumed, we mean 
merely a decorative floral de- 
tail, one portion of the com- 
plete plan embraced under 
the term architectural land- 
scape. In other words, the 
garden is merely one page or 
a single chapter of which 
there are many contained in 
the volume called architec- 
tural landscaping. Just as an 
author must have a general 
conception of his entire plot 
before he writes the first page, so should the house owner 
have a plan for his architectural landscape before he con- 
siders a single flower, shrub or tree. 

Most landscape architects make a preliminary study of 
their problems by considering general requirements, broadly. 
Before giving thought to this shrub or that flower they con- 
sider a location for the house, where its approaches (walks 
and drives) could be laid out to best advantage. 

Naturally, this preliminary study also involves grades and 
drainage, for it must be determined right at the start whether 
the house is to stand high or low—whether abrupt banks and 
terraces should be built or long sloping lawns with unbroken 
surfaces. If terracing is to be resorted to, steps and retain- 
ing walls must be considered. Driveways and walks must 
also receive attention at this time. This is all matter requiring 
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expert knowledge though the 
owner, of course, by study 
and observation, may be his 
own “expert.” 

The next step is to con- 
sider the landscape as it will 
appear from inside the house, 
for one must remember that 
it is not sufficient to plant the 
home grounds for exterior 
beauty alone. Views from 
windows must be considered. 
Uninteresting or annoying 
buildings next door must be 
screened. Good vistas from 
living-room and library win- 
dows must be planned to 
make the home more enjoy- 
able. 

Then, after a time, one be 
gins to think of actual plant- 
ing details. This kind of 
shrub which will prove hardy 
in a shady spot and that kind 
of bloom to furnish flowers 
during the hot, dry days of 
July. But these details 
should not be studied until 
after the general scheme is 
planned. 

To be sure, all house own- 
ers do not go at the problem 
in this way. Many just pro- 
ceed to build a house, leaving 
details of landscape work to 
be taken care of after the 


house is finished. Those who have tried the other way, how- 
ever, find it possible to get more successful results. 
every case when you view a house well set in the midst of 
grounds charmingly laid out you may be sure the architectural 
landscape and the house were planne | together. 

Many practicable ways for considering the architectural 


Simple cement pool and jet in a California courtyard. A fountain of 
some form or other should find a place in every garden. Nothing 
gives so much individual character to a place asa little pool 
with sparkling jet of water,and the cost may be trifling 
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Two cement and wood summer houses stand in an Illinois formal garden, 
one in each corner. Steps and balustrade of cement; wall of 
rough red brick, topped with limestone. Such a bit 
of architectural landscaping has true charm 


In almost 








Good form of cement posts to use for a pergola because simple and easily 
constructed. Rough wood rafters stained brown or green are charm- 

ing when used with white cement 

of cement used to bound one side of the driveway 


landscaping of a place will 
occur to everyone. One can 
always consult a gardener or 
landscape architect. Many 
dealers in shrubs and trees 
employ gardeners or land- 
scape architects for the con- 
venience of their customers. 
Often this service is fur- 
nished gratis; in other in- 
stances a fee is charged for a 
complete landscape plan. For 
large estates (or small ones, 
either, for that matter) one 
can consult an independent 
landscape architect who will 
visit your building site and 
draw plans and specifications 
fitted to your needs. With 
a sketch plan of the building 
site furnished by the owner, 
experts can even give good 
advice by mail. 

Some house architects in- 
clude with their service the 
designing of the landscape 
work surrounding the house. 
Cthers work with a land- 
scape architect so that house 
plans and landscape plans 
can be developed in close 
harmony. 

Almost every reader is 
familiar with the general ad- 
juncts required in modern 
landscape architecture. 


There are walks and drives made of cement, brick, stone, tile 
or gravel with fences, posts and walls, all of which can be 
made very decorative when employed skilfully. Then there 
are various styles of terrace; high terraces and low terraces 
with cement or stone steps and balustrades which help so much 
to set a house off and give it a good architectural base to stand 
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Garden treatment in the Americanized-Japanese style with ‘* Tapestry”’ 
brick and stone trimmings. Even in winter this design 
would prove picturesque, while in summer 
it is a bower of beauty 


upon. Pergolas, summer-houses, garage, tool-houses, sheds, 
greenhouses, lattices—all can be and should be considered in 
the original scheme. 

Take, for instance, the garage. Naturally this building 
can be located anywhere on the lot at about equal cost. It 
makes no difference whether it is placed north, south, east 
or west. Yet what an agreeable effect in the landscape treat- 
ment of the home grounds 
is produced when the garage 
is located at the termination 
of a pretty vista, or, perhaps, 
when connected to the house 
by means of a charming per- 
gola or simple lattice fence. 

Summer-houses cost about 
the same in any location, but 
they greatly enhance the ef- 
fect of an architectural 
scheme when located at some 
important spot like the center 
of the garden or when two 
of them are placed, one in 
each corner by the garden 
wall. 

At least one fountain 
should be set at some focal 
point in the garden. Simple, 
inexpensive pools of cement 
make beauty spots of great 
value in the landscape. Low 
cement boundary walls at the 
edge of a driveway or beside 
a terrace also give snap and 
life to the architectural ap- 
pearance of the grounds, at 
slight cost. 

Many go in for Japanese 
gardening with quaint land- 
scape effects in miniature, 
and when sympathetically 
handled the Japanese garden 








Good architectural landscape work converting an ordinary yard into an 
attractive place. Walls are simply of brick, topped with cement; 

: : inexpensive, durable and attractive. Cheap common brick was 

1s most charming and costs used which was afterwards stained with ordinary shingle stain 





Entrance to house near Chicago, showing interesting treatment of an en- 
trance set directly on the street. A wall of brown brick, topped 
with a stone cap, marks the doorway and makes it pri- 
vate. The posts at entrance are of cement plaster 


very little. One can often pick up bronze and clay lanterns 
or garden furniture suitable for Japanese gardens at very 
reasonable prices; treasures that will prove of lasting value 
as garden ornaments. 

Cement, clay and metal garden urns can be had in infinite 
variety of pleasing forms. Nothing adds more directly to the 
charm of architectural gardening than pieces of this sort. 

Garden seats and tables made 

e. of cement or stone are at- 

tractive and should be em- 

ployed in the scheme by all 

means. Bird pools and sun- 

dials are, of course, desirable 

and do not involve a great 
expenditure. 

As already stated, of first 
consideration is the land- 
scape scheme itself. Start 
with a complete idea 
sketched out on paper show- 
ing floor plans of house, 
garage, sheds and_ other 
buildings. Lay out drives 
and walks. Plan lawns and 
terraces. Locate shrubbery 
and trees. Select the best 
spot for the flower garden 
and another good place for 
the vegetable garden. Indi- 
cate walls and steps where 
they will be useful and effec- 
tive. Consider seats, pools 
and other garden furniture. 

All this, it will be readily 
appreciated, involves a great 
amount of study, consider- 
able patience and not a little 
skill, but it is work that 
proves intensely interesting. 
It is labor that brings re- 
turns year after year as long 
as your place stands. 





THE HEDGE AT SHIRLEY 


THE GRASS WALK AT BRANDON 


THE GARDENS OF OLD VIRGINIA 


By HARRIET SISSON GILLESPIE 


O those who have felt the lure of the old-time gardens 

with their aromatic fragrance and the sense of monastic 
peace that dwells amongst them, the latter-day flower plots, 
however marvelous in plan or extensive in scope, appeal as a 
bit prosaic. One misses, somehow, the charm of the unex- 
pected, the grouping of unusual plants, the harmony of strange 
flowers which nature in her wilful way has made companions; 
the quaintly irregular beds and the mingling of long-forgotten 
herbs and vines. 

The happy irresponsibility of it all works its ineffable charm 
upon all, but to some there is an ever-present element of sad- 
ness in old-time gardens. They seem to be peopled with ghosts 
of the past, shadowy personalities, unseen but felt, who have 
come back to claim their own. It is perhaps just that tantaliz- 
ing sense of aloofness, of having part in something we cannot 
share that makes us love them and the reason why, as we tread 
their smooth, white paths and breathe in their fragrant odors, 
we reverence and do them homage. For we stand as stewards 
only ; they as memorials of an unknown past. 

Most flower devotees have at some time or other sought out 
these delectable spots through New England, Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland or the Carolinas, where the old-time gardens 
first had their birth. For, wherever a region is found dedi- 
cated to an older civilization, there the whole tribe of old-fash- 
ioned sisterhood holds sway; there the sweet old-fashioned 
flowers nod their heads now as they did when the country was 
still young and the love of nature the heritage of fair women. 

Tn those days horticulture was an art, religiously cultivated 
as many old tales bear witness, and one of our most cherished 
memories is the picture portraying a fair Colonial maid in poke 
bonnet and high-waisted gown, lace mitts and dainty shoulder 
shawl, tripping in and out among the box-bordered beds in 
rapt admiration of her floral treasures. 

Also there are the many references to Martha. Washington’s 
love of flowers, all of which are borne out by the garden at 
Mt. Vernon, where to the visitor the flower beds of her own 
planting bring the past very close to the present. We can 
see her now, her dignity prostrate before nature’s treasure 
house, clipping and pruning and bringing in baskets of 
bright blossoms to decorate the “great hall,” the drawing- 


room and other formal apartments in this rare old Colonial 
mansion. 

The beds are laid out with a precision that smacks of the 
General’s military taste, but within the box enclosures there 
is a prodigal array of old-fashioned flowers, the purple loose 
strife, snapdragon, love-lies-bleeding, eglantine, guelder rose 
and heart’s ease, sweetbriar and lady’s slipper and those de- 
lightful old shrubs, the candleberry and honeysuckle, snow- 
ball and smoke bush. 

Half hidden by their more imposing brethren are modest 
herbs of aromatic fragrance and the simples of old monastic 
days. Last but not least there is the ancient box, pungent 
and aromatic in the sun, and the evenly laid paths of clear 
white pebbles leading in and out among the curiously shaped 
beds and creating by their convolutions a mysterious labyrinth 
to the uninitiated. 

But while these fragrant plots, hedged in from the world 
and stamped with the individuality of their one-time owners, 
are to be found wherever civilization is old, it is in Virginia, 
perhaps, that the lure of old-time gardens is most poig- 
nantly felt. 

It was a lavish sort of life led by those early settlers in the 
Old Dominion. From the mother country they brought with 
them all the love of nature for which the English people is 
noted, and, supplied with large means and vast grants of land 
from the Crown, they started life on the same scale to which 
they had been accustomed across the water, so it is not strange 
that in these far-famed Virginia estates we see reproductions 
of gardens which still lead the world in homely charm. 

As it was along the James so many of the cavaliers and 
courtiers of Merrie England settled, it is here to-day, where 
descendants of the original families are still living, that one 
may see the old-time gardens in all their glory. At Westover, 
where the fair Evelyn Byrd lived and died, though the prop- 
erty has since passed out of the family, there is a charming 
garden, beautifully restored, which retains many of its orig- 
inal features. About it is a wall of English brick and in its 
midst a sun-dial tells the passing hours to the flowers now 
as it did when the sweet Virginia belle moved among them. 

A little farther up. the river we come to Brandon, the an- 
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cestral home of the Harrisons, whose box hedges are as 
famous as the historic old mansion itself, for they as well as 
the grove of magnolias, yews and sycamores, were planted by 
Mrs. Benjamin Harrison, to whom also many other arboreal 
features are due. 

Brandon today, even when landscape gardening is a more 
serious study than it was then, is still noted for its trees and 
shrubs of foreign varieties, of which it is said to possess a 
greater number than almost any other of the old Southern 
homesteads. Halfway down the boxwood path leading from 
the old manor to the river, there stands the pride of the 
place, a giant pecan, whose trunk measures fourteen feet in 
circumference, a reminder of the great redwoods of Cali- 
fornia and possessing as peculiar a beauty of its own. 

From Brandon’s riverside there sweeps a twenty-foot grass 
walk to the water, bordered on either side in early spring by 
yellow cowslips supported by a fringe of golden daffodils. 
Above them friendly snowballs hover and beyond are the 
serried ranks of lilac and althea bushes, presenting altogether 
a picture that is incomparable in its loveliness. 

High box hedges rise in a solid phalanx across the front of 
the house as if to guard the bullet-scarred entrance from 
further hostile depredations. Crimson ramblers bloom in the 
pleasance where the rose garden is aglow with the queen of 
flowers from early spring until snow flies. 

In unexpected places sweet-william and lady’s slipper, 
heart’s ease and all the modest train of old-fashioned flowers 
spring up to help make life a floral holiday. Dogwood in sea- 
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son adds its fresh beauty to the scene, for besides the scatter- 
ing trees immediately adjacent to the house there is a wonder- 
ful three-mile drive through the park flanked by these snowy 
heralds of the spring. 

Still farther on, over the river, lies Shirley in a setting of 
nature’s own loveliness. Other old-time gardens may enjoy 
a greater wealth of rare blooms and exotic plants, but over 
Shirley’s, which was laid out by Mary Carter in 1800, there 
broods an air of mystery that is irresistible in its claim upon 
the imagination. 

Dwarf box borders the beds, crescent-shaped to conform to 
a circular one in the center, and within are all the old-time 
favorites, loose strife and eglantine, sweet-william and sweet- 
briar, the modest clove pink and its more gorgeous sister, the 
tiger lily. The majestic oaks, with here and there an elm, 
linden or quaint gnarled yew, tower above the seclusion of 
the garden and frame the fine old mansion on the river side, 
while beyond the house and slave quarters, in a grove of tulip 
poplars, is the old-time burying ground, where, since 1800, 
scores of Hills and Carters have been laid. 

Tuckahoe, with its famous garden laid out fully two hun- 
dred years ago, lies on the bank of the James some little dis- 
tance above Richmond. One can as easily get lost in the 
labyrinthian passages of the maze as to succumb to its quaint 
charm, for the garden has history as well as floral and arboreal 
beauty to its credit. About it cling tradition and legend inti- 
mately associated with men and women whose names are a 
part of the country’s history and also its romance. 


THE BOX HEDGES OF BRANDON ON THE JAMES RIVER 


Equally famous are the groves of magnolias, yews and sycamores 
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Many and curious are its 
odd-shaped flower beds, all 
bordered with ancient box, 
now grown shoulder high, 
and comprising altogether 
quite the most valuable of 
its species in the country. 
Many alluring offers have 
been made for the plants, 
but no amount of money 
could purchase them, since 
this historic estate has al- 
ways remained in the pos- 
session of the family, who 
jealously guard its heritage. 

Tall trees of redolent box 
enclose the garden except 
for the stretches broken by 
the quaint little brick school- 


house where Thomas Jefferson received his early education 
along with his little Randolph cousins, and the old burying 
ground where, under crumbling tombs, lie the descendants of 
William Randolph of Turkey Island, one of the grandees of 


the Old Dominion. 


In the midst of a grove of stately forest trees, the pride of 
the place, the old manor house is set and its present owner, 
Thomas Jefferson Coolidge of Boston, a Randolph descend- 
ant, has spared neither time nor money in order to preserve 
them. All the latest developments in tree surgery have been 
brought into play and many of the chestnuts, which in other 
parts of the country have in recent years died from blight, 


have been saved. 


At Oatlands, one of the many homesteads of the famous 
Carter family, now owned by William C. Eustace of Wash- 


ington, is to 
be seen a 
charming ex- 
ample of an 
old English 
garden re- 
stored but 
not despoiled. 
It is Mrs. 
Eustace,a 
daughter of 
Levi P. Mor- 
ton, who has 
wrought the 
miracle of re- 
taining all the 
charm of an- 
tiquity and 
yet introdu- 
cing a mod- 
ern system of 
drainage and 
landscape 
features to 
supplant the 
original plan. 

The gar- 
den, sunk a 
few feet from 
the level of 
the house and 
separated 
from it by a 
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BRANDON FROM THE LOWER GARDEN 


stone balustrade of Italian 
design, is full of surprises. 
Reaching the lower level by 
a short flight of steps, one 
strikes the box arbor, the 
path through it leading un- 
der sentinel trees that, hav- 
ing reached a height of 
twenty feet or more, have 
long since met overhead in a 
welcoming embrace. 
Emerging from the gloom 
of this leafy bower, and 
down another short flight of 
steps, one comes after a turn 
to the left to the ancient 
tomb of Charles Carter, son 
of “King” Carter for whom 
Oatlands was built. Crum- 


bling and time-worn, but still intact, the old vault is quite 
overgrown with English ivy, as are other stones marking graves 
long since sunk to the level of the surrounding turf. 

It is only after retracing one’s steps a short way that the 


idyllic beauty of the rose garden, heretofore hidden by the 


boxwood arbor, breaks upon the view. This is Mrs. Eustace’s 
special delight, and small wonder it is, since several thousand 
rose plants run riot in prodigal profusion the long summer 
through, the lovely blooms and captivating odors making the 
spot an Elysium of delight. Mingling with the homely flowers 
of long ago are jonquils and sweet peas, hollyhocks and violets. 

To speak of the gardens of old Virginia and not mention 


those at Monticello and Edgehill, where lived the nature- 
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THE GARDEN AT TUCKAHOE 
Thomas Jefferson designed the maze and planned the shrubbery 





loving Jefferson and his daughter, Martha Randolph, would 
be treason, since to the former we are indebted for master- 


pieces in 
landscape ar- 
chitecture 
that have 
never been 
surpassed. 
His creative 
sense in the 
matter of de- 
sign amount- 
ed to genius 
and in arbo- 
riculture and 
horticulture 
he left lasting 
memorials. To 
delve in the 
soil and make 
the waste 
places blos- 
som as the 
rose was his 
lasting diver- 
sion and de- 
light and he 
splendidly il- 
lustrated his 
own proverb 
that “those 
who labor in 
the earth are 
the chosen 
people.” 


































THE VINE-COVERED GATEWAY OF A SALEM GARDEN 











TOKONABE WARE 


(igi collecting instinct is inborn in 
most people. It shows itself in early 
youth in many ways and as soon as the 
stress of making a 


THE LURE OF 
FLOWER-JARS 


By N. H. ELLSWORTH 


tery as bric-a-brac. You soon 
come to see that the jar that is to 
be a fitting receptacle for living 
plants has definite limitations as to 
form, color and decoration, and the 
search for those that meet these 
requirements can be _ continued 
through many years with unabated 
interest. 

You will soon learn to ignore the TOKONABE WARE 
passing fashions in flower receptacles. 
Most of these are silly or ugly or both 
and their very insufficiency dooms them The receptacles that may be utilized 
to a transitory wave of popularity. Few to advantage for living plants may 


of them need be added to a collection broadly be divided into two groups—the 
real jardinicres with 


drainage holes in 








pose must always be borne in mind. 








living lets up a little [~———: 
it is likely to revive | 
in a passion for 
books, pictures, 
bric-a-brac, old 
china or various 
other more or less 
useful sorts of 
things. Such a hob- 
by adds immensely 
to the interest of 
living and is one of 
the surest preven- 
tives of the ennui 
that makes so many 
well-to-do people a 
bore to themselves, 
if not to their friends. 

Most hobbies seem to be chosen more 
or less by accident, though doubtless 
there is generally an innate or acquired 
interest that accounts for the particu- 
lar line selected. After the collector 
is fairly started there are, of course, 
convincing reasons to be adduced to 
prove the superiority of one hobby over 
another—convincing at least in the 
mind of the hobby-rider. And it is 
most desirable that this should be so, 
for in collecting the further you go the 
more valuable are your results, and one 
fairly complete collection is worth a 
dozen beginnings. 

To revert to the phrase of an earlier 
day, I should like to convince you, gen- 
tle reader, of the advantages of collect- 
ing flower-jars as a hobby for the per- 
son of moderate means who has a nat- 
ural interest in living plants as well as 
in pottery of beautiful forms and col- 
ors. The object of utilizing the pot- 
tery for a specific purpose gives cer- 
tain standards of selection and a raison 
d’étre for your hobby that is lacking 
if you simply start out to collect pot- 





the bottom and the 
water-tight flower- 
jars which may 
serve as receptacles 
for special insets for 
less attractive flow- 
er-pots or under 
certain conditions 
may serve to hold 
the plant direct, as 
in the case of the 
spring flowering 
bulbs when grown 
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The American 
and European pot- 


that is to be of enduring worth, in the ters have strangely neglected the manu- 
making of which the long art tests of facture of real jardiniéres. Occidental 


restraint and sanity and fitness to pur- conditions apparently have not encour- 
aged the making of the sort of beau- 


tiful receptacles one sees pictured in 
every garden scene from Japan. The 
universal use of the ordinary clay 
flower-pot has doubtless prevented the 
development of this phase of the pot- 
ter’s art, this use being due in part to 
our climatic conditions and in part to 
a lack of artistic appreciation of the 
unity of the picture made by the plant 
and its receptacle. But they do these 
things so much better in Japan that one 
must look to the potters of that country 
for most of the real jardiniéres that 
are worthy of being added to a per- 
manent collection. 

In the absence of the trip to the 
Orient which is likely to become the 
dream of everyone who rides this hob- 
by, one can only visit the shops where 
Japanese pottery is offered. In most 
large cities there are special shops of 
this sort, as well as special departments 
cette ee in the great stores. The wares to be 
MERRIMAC . found in these places vary greatly in 
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attractiveness, too 
many of them show- 
ing the desire of the 
makers to cater to 
Occidental rather 
than Oriental tastes. 
Occasionally, ho w- 
ever, one finds re- 
ceptacles that com- 
bine beautiful colors 
with attractive form. 
These should be 
gathered in, if pos- 
sibleye whenever 
found, for most of 
them are not likely 
to be seen again. In the first place, 
much of this work is done by individ- 
ual craftsmen, who do not repeat them- 
selves endlessly, and in the second place 
the marketing conditions between Jap- 
an and America are still carried on in 
a more or less haphazard way that 
makes it desirable for the collector to 
keep tabs on the shipments received 
and look over the goods soon after they 
are unpacked. The proprietor of one 
of the leading Japanese shops in Bos- 
ton makes frequent trips to his home 
country and after every trip is able to 
show his friends many rare and beau- 
tiful vases and flower-jars worthy to 
be added to any collection. 

A large proportion of these Japanese 
pieces have many points of excellence. 
Many are subdued in color tones, sim- 
ple in outlines and decoration and 
moderate in price. Various makes 
have characteristic features which 
readily distinguish them. Thus the 
brick-red color and the raised dragon 
decoration has made the Tokonabe 
ware familiar to nearly everyone who 
has noticed pottery at all. Of late 
much of this ware has been cheapened 
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markets and so have 
the increasing rarity 
and value that gives 
zest to all worth- 
while collecting. 
Fortunately, how- 
ever, some Ameri- 
can manufacturers 
have been able to 
find a market for a 
varied assortment 
of pottery that has 
kept them in exist- 
ence for many 
years. They are 
making many beau- 
tiful forms of flower-jars that enable 
the collector to add real treasures to 
his collection at very moderate prices. 
One of the most successful solutions 
of the problem of a practical and at- 
tractive real jardiniére has been made 
by the designers of the Midoré pottery, 
an American ware colored in an ex- 
cellent tone of dull green. In these 
jars the unglazed inset is made with a 
glazed rim that fits snugly upon the 
main receptacle. In this way the roots 
of the plants have excellent aération 
and water drainage and yet the jar- 
diniére as a whole can be set on mantel 
or table without injury to the polished 
surface. The only precaution to be 
taken is to see that too much water 
does not collect beneath the inset high 
enough to keep the roots saturated. 
Perhaps the greatest advantage of 
having such a set of flower-jars is that 
one can utilize them for cut flowers and 
living plants in many different ways 
and in each case select the jar that 
gives the best effect. 
The development of American pot- 
tery has been remarkable during the 
past ten years. 








by ornate markings of gilt, but 
many of the simpler forms without 
such decoration are very attractive. 
The Tosa pottery is also distinc- 
tive and one finds beautiful forms 
in the Izumo, Seto Orabi, Kisoo 
and other Japanese makes. 

The history of flower-jar pot- 
tery in America during the last two 
decades illustrates the value of 
continuity in making this sort of 
a collection. Several concerns 
have been established, making a 
brave attempt to find a market for 
wares of real artistic value at a 
price that would keep the makers 
alive only to be forced into retire- 
ment by the lack of a sufficient de- 
mand. The jars they made are, of 
course, no longer available in the 
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By SAMUEL HOWE 


HINK of having a mountain in your own back yard, a 

private. snow-capped mountain thousands of feet , high! 
True, it is miles distant, but it is as effectually in your yard as 
the sunlight. Of course it imposes conditions and right royally 
are they respected. Here is an accent that was not planted. 
It knows no season nor change. It is like a great spirit of 
service at the beck and call of everyone within sight, every- 
one’s mountain, everyone's accent and an ennobling inspira- 
tion to everyone. 

In some subtle and unusual way the general layout of the 
garden is so devised as to make the mountain a natural climax, 
the center of the stage as it were, bringing it into.the’ scheme 
of things in spite of its distance. Does not the @fietital assign 
to the place of honor a mountain capped with eternal snow ? 
The mountain at a 
distance has been 
brought into the 
picture by means 
of long, horizontal 
lines, by the gen- 
eral contrivance of 
walks, borders, 
boundary walls, by 
the preservation of 
the certain natural 
trees and the elim- 
ination of others 
which interrupt 
the view, by good, 
architectural = ac- 
cent of which two 
small buildings 
and a balustrading 
and a few other 
things form a part. 
In a word, the 
landscape _—_archi- 
tects have here ‘so 
contrived their 
scheme, playing up 
to the mountain 
that it becomes no 
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longer merely a portion of the distant scenery but is the ac- 
cent ‘of the picture, the accent that may always be in view, 
changing in its outline, intensifying and varying in its color, 
always beautiful, always even through the fog and mist some- 
thing which must invite, must satisfy! 

Landscape gardening has been described in many ways. 
Writers and those who practice the craft of garden culture 
have vied with each other to class it among the engaging oc- 
cupations of a cultivated mind. But doubtless he is the big- 
gest among his fellows who knows just how to make the best 
of the opportunity. Here is a glorious opportunity. Splen- 
didly has its advantages been realized. The idea that it is 
within the wit of man to call into his tiny kingdom a great, 
natural beauty is, indeed, a challenge to the imagination and 
a thing to be re- 
membered! _ Inci- 
dentally this is a 
splendid tribute to 
the engineer. Too 
frequently does 
the man of the 
world look upon 
this — serviceable 
citizen as a builder 
of essential 
bridges, water 
courses, a design- 
er of great 


schemes. Here he 
is a revealer of 
natural _ beauties, 


an entirely new 
phase of his adapt- 
able character. 
Here he is a scene 
painter, if you 
please, on an im- 
mense scale. With 
a fairy-like wand 
he has called to his 
aid a great price- 
less jewel in man’s 
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MT. TACOMA EQUALS FUGI IN BEAUTY AND DECORATIVE FORCE 


The snow-capped mountain with its framing of trees and fine architectural setting is made the climax of the vista 


earthly coronet by a process of leveling and a few skilfully 
devised ‘lines in the little work with the axe and possibly the 
theodolite. 

Of course snow in the back yard presupposes a sense of 
color values and textures in the preparation of the planting 
list, and only those flowers are permitted to enter that in some 
way go well with the snow. Just what would not go with the 
snow I do not at the moment venture to suggest. It is said 
that white in the kingdom of decoration harmonizes with every 
tone. There is certainly a fellowship between the flower and 
the tiny glistening particles of frozen vapor we venture to 
classify in our childish manner. The white flowers in the gar- 
den and the snow on the mountain are unified by cloud, sun- 
light and a thousand other conditions. Here in the garden 
are large masses of white which take up the center of the 
border and are prominent everywhere. There are also other 
colors, picking at random, lily-of-the-valley, common bush 
lilac, evergreen, huckleberry and Wilson’s rhododendron. 
Elsewhere in another cluster is to be noted Japan honeysuckle 
and Virginia creeper and again tawny day lily, native maple, 
European linden and pine and oak. This latter group extends 
to the outer edge of the garden border. Then there is mock- 
orange, common barberry, white pine and there is prostrate 
juniper, red fruit thorn, English ivy and English laurel and 
evergreen creeper. Elsewhere, more prominent and nearer 
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to the white will be found weeping golden bell, Siberian dog- 
wood, white foxglove, dwarf roses and wolfberry. Of course 
snowberry is very prominent and Madonna lily and gray dog- 
wood as well as trailing rose and wild spirea and white In- 
dian azalea and snowy lady's slipper. The edging to the cen- 
tral border is white viola cornuta and white crocus. Immedi- 
ately adjoining is a line of dwarf box. Running horizontally 
across the garden in corresponding position is yellow viola 
cornuta with yellow crocus and. dwarf box. Continuing on 
the far side of the border running lengthwise is blue viola 
cornuta with blue crocus and dwarf box hedge. The white is 
also brought into the picture by the tulips, peonies, phlox, 
English daisies, narcissus, poeticus and alyssum and sovotile. 
Stonecrop grows plentifully in the joints of the flagging. It 
crowds the lime, mortar, and eats up things delightfully. Of 
course into this kingdom of white is there much green. It is 
furnished by the orange trees in tubs, the box bush which con- 
tinues as a brave outline to the outer edge of garden and the 
wide central pathway. 

The half circular termination to the garden at the far end 
is architecturally somewhat serious, a balustrading uniting 
two arbors. The center of this half circle is a sun-dial. 
Across the garden prominently against the terrace walling is 
Lady Duncan rose. Here in a position of honor are the roses 
Marshal Neil, climbing La France and Alfred Carrier. 











THE DECORATIVE SCREENS AND MURAL 
PAINTINGS OF ROBERT CHANLER 


By ADA RAINEY 


E are unmistakably developing a keen decorative 

sense in America. Until very recently we have lagged 
hopelessly behind European countries in our appreciation of 
the beautiful. This means not only that we enjoy beauti- 
ful old pictures, houses and furniture, especially when seen 
in a summering abroad, but that these numerous pilgrimages 
abroad have borne fruit and that with our quick assimila- 
tive powers, which no one has accused us of lacking, we are 
mentally digesting all the knowledge we have acquired of the 
treasures of the past and are beginning to make our own beau- 
tiful things. 

This is the encouraging thing to note, that we are becoming 
truly creative. Here and there a single artist, architect, or a 
craftsman is putting forth truly original thought and evolving 
a new decorative expression—a house 
that is the embodiment of the Ameri- 
can feeling, for there is a truly Ameri- 
can feeling, or a picture that is a crea- 
tive expression. . 

True, as yet these things are not eas- 
ily found, they are not yet on the high- 
way, but, because rare, are the more 
precious to us and treasured as signs 
that in our hearts we are not wholly 
given over to materialism, but that out 
of our desire for freedom and our love 
of past beautiful things we are begin- 
ning to find ourselves artistically and to 
make new things that are beautiful and 
into which we have truly put ourselves. 

As an evidence of this originality the 
wonderful mural decorations and love- 
ly screens of Robert Chanler are un- 
mistakable proof. Deco1 itive in the 
true sense, they are relly original, 
quite different from anything of the 
kind that is being done by any other 
artist of whom we know. It is not too 
much to say that Mr. Chanler is one of 
the most truly imaginative and original 
artists living. 

More than ten years ago while in 
Paris, Mr. Chanler began painting 
these essentially decorative screens. 
Since then he has never ceased experi- 
menting, carefully working for more perfect technique until 
now they are like some rare lacquer work done by a Japanese 
artist centuries ago; they possess that wonderful thing known 
as quality. Why these screens should be compared to Japanese 
work it is not easy to see except we are always seeking for, the 
original thing upon which a certain work of art is founded. 
Always there is an ancestor for every picture, house, or stat- 
ue, but this ancestry is not always easy to trace, especially if 
the artist be original—the more original the artist the remoter 
the source of inspiration, for the more of the “something” that 
the artist puts of himself in his creation, the more truly a di- 
rect creation it is. So only in the fact that the Japanese have 
the most pronounced decorative sense of modern times are 
these screens Japanese in their inspiration. 

The sense of perspective is almost eliminated and only flat 
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masses upon a background which extends in space is sensed. 
The Japanese excel in obtaining this effect. Decorative de- 
signs are always more effective when applied to flat surfaces. 
For the difference between decorative and illustrative art is 
that the latter is always a representation of something that is. 
It is the presentation of actual people or scenes from real life 
or a landscape. Its aim is to represent actualities. But in 
decorative art the essential thing to appeal to is our sense of 
the beautiful by skilfully arranged color, line and form. Not 
necessarily is there a connection with real life. It is the beauty 
of arrangement, a pattern, so to speak, that is the embodiment 
of the art quality which is the distinctive thing. This real 
decorative sense is a precious quality in an artist and Mr. 
Chanler possesses it in abundance. 

At the Armory Exhibition in New 
York last winter, some screens of Mr. 
Chanler’s were shown and _ attracted 
much attention. In that gathering of 
all the bizarre, eccentric and novel, the 
screens held their own by reason of 
their richness of color and strikingly 
beautiful designs. It was the first time 
that the public has had an opportun- 
ity of seeing the work of this artist, 
which came somewhat in the nature of 
a revelation. In comparison with the 
recent European tendencies the work, 
as well as that of most of the Ameri- 
can artists, appeared sane and con- 
tained, yet withal redolent with a rare 
artistic quality. 

And it is this element of an unusual 
art quality which we admire in the 
perfect blending of color of an old 
Italian painting, Japanese lacquer, cloi- 
sonné, enamel or embossed Spanish 
leather, which is one of the distinctive 
things about Mr. Chanler’s screens. 
The preparation of the screens for 
painting is a long and arduous process 
in itself. The screens are first made of 
white satinwood, exquisitely fine, to 
which is applied a certain kind of fine 
muslin, Then the process of painting 
the wood over the muslin for a back- 
ground upon which to paint the design is begun. The founda- 
tion paint is carefully put on and then rubbed in with skill. 
Many coats of paint must be used to obtain the proper finish, 
which looks like enamel, before the real work of applying the 
design is begun. 

Two months are necessary for the first preparation to be 
made complete, for several coats of paint repeated at inter- 
vals must needs take long in drying. Then when the artist be- 
gins his designs the time speeds on into months, even two years 
Or more in some cases, before the eagerly sought for quality 
is obtained. Beginning with one color, the end is often quite 
a different tone. Even starting with one design, another of 
quite different form will be the complete work. Sometimes 
the whole tone is of rich dull gold or copper which gives the 
effect of embossed leather or lacquer. The screen illustra- 
























































































The Persian, Chinese, Japanese and Medieval players are full of action, 


even the swift movement of the horses is felt in 


work. 


In the lower left-hand panel is shown the modern game. 
polo panels are as unique in their way as the animal screens 


Mr.. Chanler’s unique 


The 
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The artist has a feeling akin to Kipling’s in his 
sympathy for animal life 
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tions were 
taken before 
completion and 
only show in 
black and 
white, the 
whole tone be- 
ing made up of 
colors which 
glow with 


The decora- 
tive effect is 
etrik 1 ag. 
Pavere iS oa 
strong animal 
feeling in these 
designs which 
is, perhaps, 
the distinctive 
feature, be- 
sides the rare 
quality. 
One __ instinc- 


tively thinks of Kipling when looking at the jungle forms 


spread out on these unusual screens. 


Chanler certainly has a 


feeling akin to Kipling’s in his sympathy for animal beauty and 


life. What a wonderful il- 
lustrator he would have 
made for the “Jungle 
300k”! But the decorator 
has his own jungle book in 
living form. Surrounded 
by brilliant birds of tropi- 
cal coloring, goldfinches 
and monkeys, this lover of 
animal life observes them 
at close range and is thus 
able to depict the beauty 
and vitality of their out- 
ward form upon his can- 
vases. Few living artists 
have expressed with such 
feeling the varied beauty of 
color of animal life. And 
how magnificently decora- 
tive are the resulting de- 
signs! In one of the screens 
at the Armory exhibit the 
peacock was shown in a 
new manner. The brilliant 
color was burnished to 
rich steely-blues and glow- 
ing coppers all toned down 
to harmonize with the col- 
or of the background. 

It is interesting to know 
how Mr. Chanler works. 
The inspiration for the de- 
sign comes oftentimes in 
a flash as such things do, 
but the working out of this 
decorative conception is 
slow and laborious, involv- 
ing months of painstaking 
effort as explained before 
and the inevitable element 
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of time, which 
so few nowa- 
days are willing 
to give, to ob- 
tain a really ar- 
tistic result. In 
the designs the 
paint is put on 
very thickly; 
this, of course, 
takes weeks to 
dry. Then the 
first impression 
is gone over a 
second time, 
a third anda 
fourth — more, 
if necessary to 
obtain the req- 
uisite tone and 
quality. Thus 
only can a real 
work of art be 
created. The 
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The decorative effect of this screen suggests a 


huge jungle book 


happiest effects are frequently accidentally obtained. It is in 
this way that all great discoveries in the realm of science and 
invention are obtained. The inventor or scientist works pains- 
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Few modern artists have worked out such unique problems in decoration 


takingly for a long time, 
then seemingly by chance a 
momentous thing happens, 
a happy accident occurs 
and a new level has been 
reached in human attain- 
ment. Just so the artist, 
after his first emotional 
impression, works slowiy 
and with infinite patience, 
then by experiment a pe- 
culiar way of obtaining a 
certain effect comes to light, 
over-night, perhaps. This 
new “discovery” is seized 
upon, built up into the 
structure of the painting or 
art form. The greatest dis- 
coveries in this way come 
from within, from within 
the subconscious realm 
where all things are poten- 
tially. An artist can never 
tell how he obtains a par- 
ticular result, he does not 
reason about it, he paints 
and presto! something hap- 
pens, something comes 
which is built up into the 
concrete representation. 
Mr. Chanler has often been 
asked how he obtains his 
necromantic quality effects. 
This is in substance his 
answer; he has no secrets. 
It comes by work—and in- 
spiration. 

The personality of this 
interesting artist, a striking 
figure in the art world of 
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New York, is intensely in- 
dividual as is his art. Ob- 
taining his inspiration 
chiefly in the rich Gothic, 
3yzantine and Spanish art 
of the past centuries, he is 
their kinsman in the opul- 
ence of their chromatic 
color combinations, but in- 
tensely modern in the use 
to which he puts his skill. 
Apparently Mr. Chanler is 
self-taught in his amazing 
art, for he has no prece- 
dent in this line of work. 
His art is self-taught and 
self-evolved. He has for- 
tunately been able to give 
free rein to his imagina- 
tion in these beautiful 
screens which are being 
painted for a fellow artist. 
They are to adorn the spa- 
cious studio of Mrs. Harry 
Payne Whitney near Ros- 
lyn, L.L, and will be used 
not only for the pure joy 
in the beauty of the dec- 
oration, but to protect mod- 
els and sculptures when not 
working. Therefore the 
screens are very long, eigh- 
teen feet by nine feet, and 
are a feature for any room. 

But the intensely interest- 
ing thing is that this deco- 
rative quality is an emanation from us. It is no exotic thing 
oriental or remote in origin, it is the product of an artist who 
is absolutely American, working in American surroundings 
amid the surge and beat of the industrial and commercial life 
of New York, who yet lives his own life in a realm quite apart 
from these influences working slowly, experimenting with 
patient care of a true art lover and obtaining amazing results 
that are imbued with the art feeling of a mediaeval craftsman, 
illuminating a manuscript in a remote monastery during feudal 
times. It is but proof of the assertion that an artist carries 
his atmosphere with him and if he be but strong enough is not 
disturbed by lack of “atmosphere” in his surroundings. 

The im- 
mense poss i- 
bilities of 
screens in a 
room have as 
yet scarcely 
been realized. 
In the ample 
houses that we 
are now build- 
ing when the 
tendency is to 
enclose larger 
spaces and 
eliminate par- 
titions, screens 
can be advan- 
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ae ct to draw a room together, 
> 2 to shut out possible drafts 
or to add a cosy touch, a 
feeling of drawing together 
around the large fireplace 
in the winter. Rooms can 
be made larger or smaller 
at will with their aid, 
which is of special advan- 
tage in the country houses 
now coming into such 
general favor. The halls 
in country houses are fre- 
quently large for the sum- 
mer, then as the period 
for living in them late in 
the autumn is being ex- 
tended, more and more, 
even the Yuletide often be- 
ing spent in the country, 
their advantage and charm 
for this is obvious. 

Mr. Chanler does not 
confine himself to painting 
screens. He has done in- 
teresting things in mural 
decoration for the houses 
of his friends. One curi- 
ously unique series of dec- 
oration is in the New York 
house of Mr. Joseph B. 
Thomas, the well-known 
polo player. The decora- 
depicts the ancient 
game of polo as_ first 
played by the Persians 
about two thousand years ago. There are scenes of the Chi- 
nese and Japanese who were also enthusiasts of the game. 
Their quaint costumes are wondrously picturesque. The fly- 
ing horsemen have in them a great deal of movement; the 
Chinese subjects are suggestive of antique screens showing the 
games and amusements that the ancient artists delight to de- 
pict. It is interesting to note the various forms of poles or 
mallets used in the different epochs. The Indians and later 
the mediaeval knights in "urope during the time of the cru- 
sades are also depicted. The decorations also show the very 
modern game which has been so popular in England and is 
now the delight of sport-loving Americans here and abroad. 

In these 
mural decora- 
tions, the de- 
signs are 
painted di- 
rectly upon 
canvas in oils, 
then the can- 
vas is attached 
to the walls of 
the room. 
These decora- 
tions, not gen- 
erally known, 
are part of 
the artistic de- 
velopment of 
America. 
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tageously used A complete screen in miniature with its effective semi-Chinese border and stunning composition 
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By JONATHAN A. RAWSON, JR. 


i ewrns is no better exercise for man or woman than gar- 

dening and the care of the home grounds, but unneces- 
sarily hard work is not exhilarating exercise. The individual 
who sets out to work off just about so many horse-power of 
energy in his garden or on his lawn, thinking less of the re- 
sults to be accomplished than of the strain on his muscular 
system, and working until he feels like quitting from sheer 
weariness rather than until he has finished some definite task, 
is helping his muscles much less than he might and doing his 
nervous system very little if any good at all. He would do 
much better to make each task as easy as he can, and broaden 
the scope of his gardening operations, if necessary to absorb 
his surplus energy. 

There are people who buy gardening outfits much as they 
would go about it to fit out a gymnasium. They seem to esti- 
mate the value of a tool by the labor required to use it. Ex- 
ercise for its own sake is their principle. Such people never 
make good gardeners, whatever they may become as athletes. 
They would never admit that these things are so, but their 
every purchase of garden tools proves it, and the proof is 
substantiated by their subsequent use of the tools. 

Take lawn-mowers, for instance. The most expensive are 
not necessarily the easiest running, nor do they cut more grass 
just because they cost more. It is quite possible that they 
will weigh more, though they need not take on weight as a 
means of adding to their efficiency. They will certainly re- 
duce the weight of the man or woman who runs them, for it 
most certainly takes more muscle to run them, no matter how 
scientifically their bearings are constructed. A more impor- 
tant point is the width of the blades, and another factor is 
the size of the driving wheels. Blades are made which cut 
swaths from 10 to 21 inches wide. The machines with blades 
from 16 to 19 inches wide are the most practical for ordinary 
use unless rough or sloping surfaces are to be reckoned with, 
when the narrower ones will provide an entirely sufficient 
supply of exercise. 

There is no lawn-mower trust. There are innumerable 
makes on the market and most of them have their good points. 
But a lawn-mower of anonymous origin is a bad thing to buy. 
Never buy one which does not bear the name of a responsible 
dealer or manufacturer as a guarantee of good faith. Even the 
best mower made will sometimes balk, ball up or go lame. At 
such times it is well to know where it was made so that you 
can send for a duplicate part or find out how to fix it your- 
self. And remember, when buying, not to buy by weight if 
you want the machine for cutting grass. But if you want it 
as a substitute for Indian clubs, buy by weight and again go 
light on the weight. 

The wheelbarrow is another garden convenience which can 
either double the labor per job or cut it in two. Big wheel- 
barrows are best, for wheelbarrows are called upon to bear 
more bulky loads than heavy ones, while if the burden is heavy 
you can regulate its bulk per load to suit your strength. But 
better than the cheapest wheelbar- ; 
row, is the automatic dump-cart, a 
lightly constructed but durable de- 
vice with large steel wheels. It will 
not carry as large a load, but the 
ease with which it disposes of its 














The heavyweight of the lawn’s impedimenta is, as it should 
be, the roller. Once upon a time, the roller was always heavy. 
It was of solid stone or it had an iron shell inside which a 
couple of huge iron weights dangled and clanked and clogged. 
Now in its modern refinement it has become a smooth and 
sleek hollow cylinder, to be filled with water which provides 
the weight when it is in use, but which can be emptied into 
the gutter when its job is finished and it is ready to be dragged 
back to the tool room. Yes, of course, you have to fill it 
every time you use it and empty it afterwards, and that does 
not make as thrilling a story to tell on the train to-morrow 
morning as it would to say that you had been dragging and 
pushing that dumb-blasted lawn-roller all over the place for 
two hours last night—it was forty minutes by actual count— 
and that you now feel like a cucumber vine after the first 
fall frost. So perhaps you will prefer to spend all your time 
pushing and pulling the old-style roller rather than save a 
little strength filling the new kind at the faucet. And the old 
kind will always demand the maximum of muscle, while if 
the new kind is not filled full it will only do as much smooth- 
ing out as the lawn or the ground requires and might leave 
you with some extra energy to exhaust, which you would have 
to devote to some other work. 

Reverting again to lawn-mowers, have you ever had any 
experience with grass catchers, particularly in the matter of 
emptying them? Have you acquired the knack of unloading 
them without spilling their entire contents on the lawn? If 
not, never mind. There is a new detachable kind which comes 
off by the simple act of lifting it in an upward direction with 
the hands, and without spilling the grass. Now, of course, 
this is a very effeminate procedure as compared with the old 
way of tipping over the whole thing, lawn-mower and all, 
and it deprives one of the pastime of raking up afterwards, 
but yet it seems to have advantages for one who likes to finish 
up one job as soon as possible and begin on the next. 

Although highly esteemed as a delectable vegetable when 
confined to certain limits in the kitchen garden, the dandelion 
is a rank weed on the lawn. Many methods of disposing of 
it there have been attempted, most of which have brought the 
worker to his knees before the tough, long root, in more ways 
than one. Now, however, it is possible to attack the nuisance in 
an attitude of real aggression—standing up, in fact. It is done 
with a long-handled tool with a trowel-shaped device on the 
end which grips the root beneath the foliage and pulls it out 
without a twinge or a crick in the operator’s back or a cramp 
in his knees. This dandelion killer has a garden counterpart 
equally useful in the form of a hand weeder with a long 
handle. It does all that the short-handled tool does and saves 
the back and the legs many an ache, and it costs so little more 
that you forget that part of it the moment the purchase is 
made. 

Still one more strength saver is the spraying machine on 
wheels, the one you can push around on the ground rather 
than carry it on your back. Again. 
it costs a little more, but it is well 
worth the difference. 

It is easy enough to make garden- 
ing easy, and infinitely cheaper in 
the end. Only those who dip into 
the joys and sorrows of amateur 
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A FAMOUS ENGLISH EXAMPLE 


An informal corner of the extensive gardens at Chatsworth 
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AN IRISH FORMAL GARDEN THE ROYAL GARDENS, NORWAY 


"e "apes gardens of Killarney House, the home of the Earl of Kenmare, A picturesque view of Christiania is obtained from the Oscarshal gardens, 
ook out upon the Diadem of Erin, the gem of the Killarney Lakes a favorite spot of the royal family of Norway and of fortunate botanists 
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A CELEBRATED FRENCH EXAMPLE OF THE LATE RENAISSANCE 


FRESE ES 


The Fountain de Medici with its fine architectural setting and exquisite floral scheme is one of the chief attractions of 
the historic gardens of the Luxembourg 
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AN ORIENTAL BLENDING OF NATURE AND ART 


In the Wistaria Bridge of the Kamiado. Tokyo, the art and craft of Japanese landscape gardening are admirably set forth. The 
value of water in the garden picture is seldom overlooked by the Oriental designer 
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THE FRIENDSHIP OF VINES AND SHRUBS 


By NELLIE ELIZABETH GARDNER 


OT all of us may enjoy a vine-covered cabin hidden 

among the pines or snuggled on the cozy side of a green 
hill, looking down at the clattering brook, but a good substitute 
for this haven of seclusion and beauty is within the reach of 
any city dweller who so desires. For a small amount of 
money and care, he can transform the barest wall into a bower 
of green that will rest the eye and gladden the heart with its 
increasing beauty. Vines have a decided advantage over flow- 
ers in that they cost less, require less attention, and best of all, 
are permanent. Of course, this last point is true of perennial 
flowering plants and shrubs, but nevertheless, they do not take 
the place of vines as a means of enhancing the homelike 
appearance of your abode. Vines are the mark not of the 
tenant or transient, but of the handiwork of the home dweller 
and home lover. 

In starting vines, it is wise to choose those which have 
been tested in your climate to prove their hardihood. None 
have been found to be more enduring than the various species 
of ampelopsis. The Virginia creeper or five-leaved ivy (ampe- 
lopsis quinquefolia) is perhaps the best known of all. It is a 
rapid grower, producing sturdy roots and stalks, and an abun- 
dance of luxuriant foliage that will cover an arbor or porch 
more quickly than any other good vine. The Virginia creeper 
is native to many states, growing in the woods or along the 
barbed wire fences skirting the meadows, where new runners 
may be found in the spring and transplanted to your own nook 
or garden. This vine is especially adapted to running along 
any kind of a fence or hedge, thus affording an excellent means 
of hiding an offensive back yard or alley. 

Nature shows us another decorative effect to be gained by 
the use of this common and ignored five-leaved ivy. When 
walking through the forests it is often an unexpected delight 
to come upon an old stump or dead tree which has been trans- 
formed into a gorgeous mass of green, by this grand old 
climber with its delicate festoons of lacelike foliage. Copying 
this idea, we now have three of these beautiful vine-covered 
stumps ; one from a worthless box elder, which was sawed off 
and trimmed into a fantastic shape, near the swing in the yard; 
one from the trunk of a splendid Russian cut-leaf birch which 
grew to be ten inches in diameter and then succumbed, and the 
third from a granite boulder, five feet in height and shaped 
like a cucumber, transported from the prairies of Iowa to 
adorn a yard made beautiful by the hand of man. At times 
this rock has been kept clipped close, making the leaves small 
and fernlike, and again it has been trained to the back porch, 
a distance of twenty feet, reminding one of the huge trunk of 
an elephant. 

Vines with this dense foliage may be useful as well as deco- 
rative. If planted around the back porch they lend a cool 
protection to the refrigerator and afford a privacy behind which 
the housewife or maid may do many kinds of work. 

The foliage of the Boston ivy vine is five-leaved, but much 
more dainty than its cousin, the Virginia creeper. Most cer- 
tainly, its main point of excellence lies in its self-clinging qual- 
ity, made possible by the tiny tendrils or claws which can gain 
a footing and hold fast to the smoothest surface, as brick, 
stone, or even a steel tower. Contrary to the opinion of many, 
these vines do not injure the brick or wood of any building, 
and what is more important, do not make the interior damp 
or musty. After planting in the spring. these vines should be 
well watered every evening, until a certain growth is assured. 
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Outside chimneys, now so popular a feature of bungalow archi- 
tecture, are emphasized and made much more attractive by 
this drapery of clinging vines. Another variety of vine, closely 
related to the Ampelopsis veitchii is the Ampelopsis anglemania, 
with alternating single leaf resembling the grape vine in shape, 
though very much smaller. This is a self-clinger not quite 
as hardy as the veitchii but able to make a steady growth, when 
firmly established. Its single-leafed foliage makes a pleasing 
contrast with that of the five-leaved veitchii. When summer 
comes to an end, these vines take on their greatest beauty, with 
their gorgeously variegated leaves of red and yellow. The 
Virginia creeper, being more easily killed by frost, sheds her 
withered leaves of yellow while the self-clinging veitchii puts 
on her dress of scarlet, crimson, maroon and bronze, rivaling, 
in her autumn glory, a splash from the rainbow pot. 

Another vine of hardy constitution and clean foliage is the 
wild grape. This may be found in the woods and transplanted 
to your arbor or porch with rapid and successful results. 
While driving this past summer, it was our unexpected pleas- 
ure to come across a rare bit of nature’s decorative skill. 
Speechless, we stopped to admire, and the next day returned 
with our kodak to snap its unusual beauty. Imagine our sur- 
prise to find a wild crab apple tree, entirely covered by the 
foliage of the wild grape, with both thriving, and with crab 
apples and grapes hanging upon the same tree. From a distance 
the effect was that of a huge umbrella of delicate green leaves. 
Later in the season we had the pleasure of photographing two 
similar views. These two trees, although more elaborately 
festooned, were less striking. The appearance of the first was 
so attractive that it made an impression long to be remembered. 

The hop vine is another whose beauty is too often neglected. 
A few years ago we discovered its possibilities in the decorative 
scheme and transplanted a strong root from the woods. At 
present, in the rear of the south yard, we have a vine-covered 
stub which is very artistic, with its lobed leaves of olive green 
contrasted with the dainty clusters of fluffy hops. 

Likewise, few people appreciate the beauty of the bitter 
sweet, a vine which grows wild in most climates. Its leaves 
are small, smooth and wax-like in texture, and a brilliant .green 
in color. This vine gives an added delight in the fall, in the 
masses of red berries resembling the holly, and remaining on 
the vine throughout the entire winter. Close pruning aids the 
development of these berries. Place this vine around an old 
stump and you will have a mass of gay yellow in October and 
November that will more than repay your small amount of 
labor. The small stub at the left and back of the summer- 
house is the one trained with bitter-sweet, being connected 
by a row of sweet peas with the hop stub at the rear. Another 
bitter-sweet root, brought from the woods of southeastern 
Michigan, has made a splendid growth by the front porch, 
where it is snuggled in the corner by the steps. It does not 
grow so rapidly as to become a nuisance on the front veranda. 

The clematis family should be familiar to all lovers of 
vines. There are several good varieties, each with a beauty of 
its own. One of the best is the Clematis paniculata, a climber 
that is very hardy, makes a rapid growth of handsome, dull 
green foliage, and produces quantities of extremely fragrant, 
small, star-shaped white flowers. We have had this vine at 
the southeast corner of the porch, where it grew with amazing 
rapidity and shed a delightful fragrance from August until 
late in the fall. 
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PHASES OF FASHION 

HE recent exhibition of “Phases of Fashion” at the Col- 

ony Club, New York City, was extremely interesting, very 
instructive and highly amusing. It proved that in clothes there 
is nothing new under the sun, and that the extraordinary styles 
of to-day are not a whit more startling than those of one hun- 
dred years ago. The period covered was from 1770 to 1914 
and the garrets of many old New York families were well 
represented. 

The first item was a charming brocade gown, loaned by Mrs. 
E. M. Townsend, Jr., the second a cap worn by Sallie Gay- 
lord Hungerford in 1775, the third a quilted ball dress and so 
on through several rooms made gay by flowered silks, em- 
broidered satins and all manner of hats, bags, fans and other 
accessories. 

Veils alone offered an interesting study. There were wed- 
ding veils, delicate as cobwebs; beaded veils fastened to huge 
bonnets, and long embroidered veils, vividly green, hanging 
from flat little hats, the size of saucers. One could fancy the 
charming heads decked with these startling bits of millinery. 
The very catalogue items of the bonnets were tremendously 
suggestive: Straw bonnet trimmed with currants, forget-me- 
nots and roses, 1837. Straw bonnet with morning glories, 
1837. Pink shirred satin bonnet, 1840, loaned by the Sun- 
Dial Shop, white satin wedding bonnet worn in Concord, 
Mass., 1841. Wedding bonnet with white lace veil, 1842, 
loaned by Mrs. Luke Vincent Lockwood. Tuscan straw bon- 
net with green veil, 1844. The year 1846 contributed a brown 
beaver poke bonnet, also a brown chip hat with red poppies; 
1847 a Tuscan straw with pink primroses; 1847 a lilac taffeta 
bonnet with feathers and flowers; 1850 pink taffeta and lace 
bonnet with mauve flowers and 1853 a blue and white brocade 
head-dress worn by Mrs. John Taylor Johnson at the wed- 
ding of her brother, October thirteenth. 

Along in the fifties we reached the period of head-dresses— 
and the gowns were strixingly like those of 1780. As we 
emerged from the fifties into the sixties some very ugly gown- 
ing and hatting came to light. It was the day of the maroon 
velvet basque and the scalloped ruffle. Magenta, claret, crim- 
son and kindred shades made ruddy the late sixties. Nothing 
could have been uglier than the seventies unless it were the 
eighties. Worth must have worked night and day to have 


supplied wealthy New York with the silks, satins and cut vel- 
vets of this decade. 





The exhibition was not entirely feminine. A blue and scar- 
let velvet court suit worn by Mr. Edward Willing at the Court 
of Napoleon III was loaned by Mrs. John Astor ; another court 
suit worn at the Dublin drawing-room was tagged 1834, while 
of a much earlier period was a wedding suit, complete with 
bright green cravat and elaborate watch-chain. 

Several of the gowns graced historic occasions. A pale blue 
satin dress was worn by Caroline Bayard of Princeton at a 
ball given to General Lafayette in 1824, and there were other 
notable ball and wedding gowns. 

Mr. Alexander W. Drake’s many-sided collection was drawn 
upon for bandboxes, old embroideries, work-boxes and a 
charming Jenny Lind dressing mirror. 

The old-time flavor of the affair was finely sustained, even 
the names of the “wearers” suggesting a bygone age. Patty 
Pintard, Elizabeth Ann Bowne, Sallie Phillips and Samantha 
Beckwith belonged to an age as remote as “prunella shoes,” 
“pineapple gauze,” “maroon flowered barege,” “sage-green 
broche” and “‘lilac feather-flowers.” 


*& 
THE COLLECTION OF A MERCHANT PRINCE 


ITHIN a month, probably, the valuable Altman collec- 

tion will be housed in the Metropolitan Museum, in 
accordance with the conditions of the late owner’s will, viz., 
that two suitably lighted and safeguarded rooms be provided, 
at least as large as the two now containing it. 

In the meantime there is interest in viewing these works 
of art in their original home, the brownstone mansion diag- 
onally across Fifth Avenue from the twin Gothic spires of 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral. Through a street-level entrance such 
as in mutable New York is taking the place of the high “stoep” 
of the sixties, we ascend an easily curving stair, handsomely 
railed in gilt bronze, to a formal antechamber. We leave on 
the left the paneled dining-room, hung with Eighteenth Cen- 
tury English portraits, also the “Renaissance” room, with 
its tapestry, its ornate hooded chimneypiece, where even the 


‘ andirons are Fifteenth Century metalwork, wrought by the 


hand that built the Library of St. Mark’s. Turning to the 
right, we pass through the gallery of Chinese porcelains, 
polished and gleaming with every color and pattern from 
their shining glass cases, and so through the curtained door- 
way into the spacious picture gallery. 

The gallery is long and wide and quiet. Its walls are hung 
with dull green velvet, an excellent background. Woodwork 
and radiators are finished in the same unobtrusive hue and on 
every radiator a green-painted metal vessel contains water to 
modify the heat that might warp panels or crack paint. Here 
and there are scattered highbacked and shapely chairs, a roomy 
cushioned davenport, a case of precious crystals or enamels, 
a heavy carved table, on which lie a few books of reference 
or catalogues de luxe. 

Into these rooms few strangers ever penetrated; there is a 
legend that no woman ever set foot there. The owner was 
a bachelor and a man of considerable reserve. Occasionally, 
when friends were dining with him, he would invite them into 
his gallery. Occasionally some visiting expert, like Dr. Bode 
of Berlin, or Mr. Berenson of Florence, was offered the privi- 
lege. Few knew these treasures. Even at the time of the 
Hudson-Fulton celebration, when a large gathering of Dutch 
masterpieces was made at the Metropolitan, in honor of the 
nation that founded New Amsterdam, Mr. Altman’s contribu- 
tions arrived tardily, and, as it were, secretly, so that their 
names had to be added at the end of the catalogue. 

The value of the objects here installed has been placed at 
$10,000,000, at twice and at thrice as much; but this is mere 
guesswork. They consist of twenty-four pieces of statuary, 
chiefly of the Renaissance period, and fifty-one paintings. 
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THE PROS AND CONS IN GARDEN 


MAKING 


Coldframes: Their Use in Raising Flowers and Vegetables 


OF course everyone nowadays knows the difference between 

a coldframe and a hotbed, their general construction, and 
their manipulation when the growing plants are inside. We 
all know as well that the principle involved is to confine and 
concentrate the heat from the sun and to exclude the cold 


winds and possible frosts of 
early spring. 

But there are many, I 
judge, who do not know of 
the variations in size of these 
garden frames and the great 
convenience of the very small 
ones. For they are fairly 
new, these smaller ones, and 
are so light in weight and so 
easy to handle that they are 
especially appreciated by the 
woman who dabbles in her 
own garden. 

We are all familiar with 
melon frames, and_ these 
small ones mentioned are 
built on the same general 
lines, are portable as melon 
frames are, and so are readi- 
ly placed over an individual 
plant, whether flower or 
vegetable, to boost it along 
in growth. Being portable, 
they are of course used 


mainly as coldframes, although there is no reason why they 
could not be converted into hotbeds, except for the trouble 
involved for so small a space. 
and measure 34x38!% inches to each sash, and can be bought 
as a one-sash frame, or with two, three or even four sashes. 


The pony melon frames run 
1914x20¥% inches, while the 
little pony jr. measures 
1114x13 inches. 

Now, why are not these 
just the thing for the man 
who so loves to outwit his 
neighbor? A pony jr. placed 
over a clump of daffodils by 
your front doorstep will 
bring them into bloom two 
weeks before any one’s else. 
A row of them over your 
peonies will do the same. 
While with vegetables— 
what one can do with them 
was unheard of a few years 
ago. Cucumbers the first 
week in July!—vyour toma- 
toes hanging on the fence 
red and succulent while your 
neighbor’s are only coming 
into form. 

Apropos of tomatoes, why 
does. not someone grow them 






They are called pony frames 


By ELIZABETH BOOTES CLARK 
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There is no reason why a vegetable garden 
possibly—who knows?—the vege- 
tables would grow better in a beautiful spot, and give you 
And tomatoes on your enclosing 
fence would surely be pleasing—and it’s practical, too. 


Of course it really is not 
worth while to force along 
the garden flowers which 
bloom from midsummer on- 
ward. So that these pony 
frames should be confined 
mainly to very early and 
spring blooming ones, as 
peonies, bulbs, adonis, tril- 
lium, primroses, violets, 
daphne, trollius, pansies, and 
the like. 

The perennials which one 
started in February and 
March indoors can be pro- 
tected by a “three-sasher” 
pony frame during the first 
ten days after their trans- 
planting outside, as part of 
the “hardening-off” process. 
Probably placing the frames 
over them at night would be 
all that would be necessary, 
unless there should come an 
unseasonable cold spell. 


Used in the same way they are a great help when transplant- 


The annuals must not be forgotten, and although they 
should be avoided generally and are unnecessary in a really 
well-planned garden, still many gardeners think them neces- 


sary, or, at best, love them 
for their own sakes. A pony 
frame, even a “one-sasher,” 
tucked away in some odd 
corner will work wonders in 
the way of early flowers. 
As one frame-man aptly 
says, nasturtiums “will have 
their spring suits on three 
weeks sooner if you plant 
out plants that are six weeks 
above ground instead of seed 
three inches under.” Cos- 
mos can be brought along so 
that their bloom is complet- 
ed before the frost gets 
them, as is usually the case. 
Stock, petunias, California 
poppy, marigold, zinnias, 
asters, Drummond phlox, 
snapdragon, in fact all the 


annuals which transplant 
readily, can be treated in this 
way. 


Tuberoses, for those who 
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: like them, can be started umbine, English daisy, the 
prematurely in frames; and various campanulas includ- 
ba for such “fillers-in” as glad- ing the Canterbury bell, 
ioli, frames are invaluable. yee fae sweet-william, garden pinks, 

n Successive plantings from . 4 ; ‘1 ia foxglove, gaillardia, gyp- 

bs ie April to June is the general Be 2) a sophila, forget-me-not, scab- 

u rule for gladioli, but think + Sone iosa, and pansy are the most 

g how much sooner we may important of these, which 

have them in bloom by start- need occasional and some- 

rt ing in early March in a cold- times yearly renewing. A 

g frame. Tuberous begonias, few plants kept going in the 

h the ideal plants for shady frames will aid the garden 

\- spots, under trees and like considerably. 

y places, will bloom by the end There are some annuals 

d of May if the tubers are which we all know from sad 

d started late in March. They experience do not transplant 

s need a turfy loam with well- easily. Many claim that 

- decayed cow manure and nasturtiums do not, but they 

;, sand, and the main item to SINGLE SASH FRAME will if planted carefully and 

d remember in growing them protected from the sun by 

is that they should be kept cool and grown in partial shade. newspapers or something of like character. Where mignonette, 

e Pony frames, however, will not always fill the bill, and sweet peas, Iceland, Alpine or Shirley poppies are used the 

d where one is growing a great quantity of his own perennial seeds are generally sown broadcast outdoors where they are 

)- seedlings, or where one goes to grow. In this way they 

F quite extensively into vege- give the best results, for the 

t tables, they would not be at threadlike roots are very 

- all adequate. In this event fragile and brook of no dis- 

f the standard frames are, of turbance. 

q course, the best, for they One old gardener would 

$ run 3x6 feet in measure- not be beaten, however, and 

e ments. 3ut_ for isolated sowed his Shirley poppies in 

, cases and for rows of vege- egg shells! three or four 

n tables, as lima beans, cucum- seeds to a half-shell. He 

q ber vines, melons, tomatoes, buried the shells up to their 

- and the like, the ponies will brims in his coldframe, 

be found the greatest boon; watered and cared for them, 

y or, for a few rare and early and finally, when the green 

y plants in the rock garden, shocts came, thinned them 

- as the Krelage iris, or any out to one seedling to each 

i other fragile favorite. half-shell. Later, after go- 

y The biennials and those ing through the “hardening- 

, perennials which give their off’ process the shells were 

1 best bloom the first, second FOUR MELON FRAMES AND CARLO pried up, crushed a little by 

” or third year from seed the hand where necessary, 

must constantly be and the whole, 

y renewed. And al- shell and all, plant- 

C though young ed in the desired 

2» plants may always spot in the border. 

t be bought when And they did very 

: needed, many pre- well, too, as 

1 fer to reduce ex- though the seed 

. ‘ pense and grow had been sown 

) their own—while right there. 

2 the real garden The frame-man 

; ‘ lover will do it spoken of before 

. : from sheer joy in suggests _ planting 

1 seeds and earth. in strawberry bas- 

: 4 The garden kets and burying 

q frame is the great them in the soil of 

. % solution and a coldframes in the 

t 4 backward spring same manner as 

: will not then mean were the egg 

nipped and_ strug- shells. When 
> gling growths and transplanting out- 
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side the frames the 
baskets are broken 
away. 





No. I—GOTHIC “CRUCIFIXION,” WOVEN IN FLANDERS, FIFTEENTH CENTURY 


TAPESTRIES IN THE CHICAGO ART INSTITUTE 


By GEORGE LELAND HUNTER 


Author of ‘“Tapestries; Their Origin, History and Renaissance’”’ 


There now hang on the walls of the Chicago Art Institute eight tapestries of various degrees of merit, but all interesting for one 
reason or another. Of these Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 5 are from the Chicago Society of Antiquarians, which has done so much to enrich the 
Institute collections; No.4, lent by Mrs. Ray Atherton; Nos. 6, 7 and 8, the gift of Mr. Charles J. Singer. Their origins are as follows: 


No. 1. Gothic ‘Crucifix- 
ion,’ woven in Flanders, then 


“Victory,” woven in Delft by 
Frans Spiering in 1602. 


a part of Burgundy, in the No. 5. Late Renaissance 

Fifteenth Century. “Battle Scene,’ woven in 
No. 2. Late Renaissance Delft by Karel Van Mander 

“Vertumnus and Pomona,” in 1619. 

woven in Brussels by Jacques Nos. 6, 7. “Artemisia” en- 


trefenétres, woven in Paris in 
the first quarter of the Sev- 
enteenth Century. 


Geubels at the beginning of 
the Seventeenth Century. 

No. 3. Late Renaissance 
“Pluto and Proserpine,” wov- No. 8. Baroque “Abund- 
en in Brussels by Jacques ance,’ woven in Brussels by 
Geubels at the beginning of Jan Van _ Leefdael about 
the Seventeenth Century. 1660. 

No. 4. Late Renaissance 

HE most interesting and important tapestry at the Chi- 
cago Art Institute is No. 1, the Gothic “Crucifixion with 

Other Scenes,” 8 feet 5 by 16 feet 5, without border, that 
dates from the first half of the Fifteenth Century. It con- 
sists of three scenes, the “Crucifixion” in the middle, the 
“Last Supper” on the left and the “Resurrection” on the right. 
The ground belongs to the mille-fleur type filled with tiny 
vegetation of Gothic character. The figures are quaint in face 
and posture, but not at all grotesque as in more primitive 
pieces. The weave of the robes and of the white damask 
table cloth is of striking excellence. 

A tapestry that the Chicago “Crucifixion” closely resembles 


Ad 





is the “Crucifixion” in the Brussels Museum, 13 feet 9 by 
29 feet 2, bought at the Somzée sale (see page 342 of my 
book on tapestries) in 1901 for 70,000 francs ($14,000). 
Both tapestries were woven in Flanders, then ruled by the 
Duke of Burgundy, and both have the strong coloration and 
simple, but masterful, texture characteristic of the period. 
Instead of the “Last Supper,” the Brussels tapestry has the 
“Bearing of the Cross” and on each side of the cross the two 
thieves instead of the two angels. Of course, in both tapes- 
tries, the cross bears the inscription “JN RI,” Jesus Nazarenus 
Rex Judaeorum (Jesus of Nazareth, King of the Jews). 

Particularly interesting in the Chicago “Crucifixion” are the 
two coats-of-arms, the one on the left being halved as part of 
the one on the right. Both shields have a blue ground, the one 
on the left bearing three large stars and being crossed in the 
middle by ahorizontal cream-colored band bearing three 
boars’ heads. But the band is modern and the boars’ heads 
are not woven in but painted on, with embroidered stitches 
beneath to help the illusion. Such an artifice in a tapestry of 
later date would, {essen greatly its value and importance, but 
in this Gothic work of art is merely an interesting individual- 
ity that accentuates the virtues of the parts that are genuine. 

The one and a half boars’ heads in the shield on the right are 
genuine and the right half of this latter shield shows one 
and a half eagles with spread wings separated by a transverse 
band. 

At the top of the tapestry appear ihe tips of Gothic letters 
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that I take to have been originally parts of three Latin cap- 


“ : tions descriptive of the scenes beneath. For the unusual op- 
| portunities afforded me on my recent visit to Chicago to study 
| the details of this and the other Institute tapestries, I am espe- 





cially indebted to Mr. French and Miss Bennett and wish here 
to gratefully acknowledge the obligation. 

Institute tapestries Nos, 2 and 3 are late Renaissance pieces 
: purchased from the I*foulke collection and described in the 
4 recently published de luxe catalogue of that collection. No. 

2, “Vertumnus and Pomona,” is signed in the right selvage 
| with the monogram of Jacques Geubels, a maker of tapestries 
who flourished in Brussels at the beginning of the Seventeenth 
Century. No. 3, “Pluto and Proserpine,” belongs to the same 
series and has the same border (adapted, of course, to the 
larger size), but the only signature is the modern one, D P 
(evidently put in humorously by the modern repairer), in the 
bottom selvage that is modern, while the right selvage, also 
modern, is blank. The borders of these two tapestries are 
wide and interesting and typical of Brussels at this period. 
‘Like the panels inside, the borders show the Flemish love of 
all-over floriation and vegetation, overpowering the Italian 
Renaissance impulse of the early Sixteenth Century toward No. 3—*PLUTO AND PROSERPINE” 
open-air and open-sky effects. But the costumes and the alle- 
gorical figures are pronouncedly Renaissance, although the 
hills and pointed buildings in the distance seem to supply an 
almost Gothic background. 

Very proper is the association of the “Vertumnus” and the 
“Porserpine”’ stories, because the former was the ancient Rom- 
an god of the transformation of plants and their progress 
from blossom to fruit, while the latter was symbolic of the 
budding vegetation of spring. The story of “Vertumnus” 
and his successive wooings of “Pomona” as gardener, reaper, 





tiller, pruner, old woman and himself, is delightfully pictured 
in a Renaissance set of tapestries in the Royal Spanish col- 
lection. His wooing in the guise of an old woman was also 
charmingly illustrated by Boucher for one of the most ex- 
quisite tapestries woven at Beauvais in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury and illustrated in color as the frontispiece of my book 
on tapestries. 

A curious feature of Institute tapestry No. 3 is that the 
action takes place in the upper right-hand corner, where ap- 
pears Pluto’s chariot hurrying away himself and his fair bride, 
while the body of the tapestry is occupied by Proserpine’s 
companions, whose looks and attitudes express their surprise 
and dismay at the stealing of Proserpine. 

Tapestry No. 4 is signed on the inside of the bottom border, 
FRANCISCVS. SPIRINGIVS. FECIT. AN. 1602, with the maker’s 
monogram in the right selvage and in the bottom selvage the 
two letters, H and D, straddling a shield and standing for 
“Delft in Holland.” The translation of the Latin inscription 
is “Frans Spiering made (me) in the year 1602.” 

Tapestry No. 5 is signed on the inside of the bottom border 
IKVMANDER. FECIT. AN. 1619, except that the Kvm are com- 
bined into a monogram. The translation is “Karel Van Man- 
der made (me) in the year 1619,” the i before the K almost 
certainly standing for invenit, meaning “designed,” and show- 
ing that Van Mander designed as well as made the tapestry. 

The Frans Spiering named above is the maker in whose 
Delft factory was woven the set picturing the “Defeat of the 
Spanish Armada,” that hung for many years in the English 
House of Lords until burned with the Houses of Parliament 
in 1843, only one small fragment being saved by a German 
servant, which is now in the possession of the corporation of 
Plymouth. That his tapestries were well made and good in 
coloration is indicated by the example in the Institute, but for 
the design I cannot say as much. The coats-of-arms on the 
top border—the one on the left being halved in the one on the 
right—and the subject of the tapestry I have not yet identified. 

The border of this tapestry and the style or lack of style 
of the drawing of the personages resemble those of the Van 
Mander tapestry. Perhaps that is because Karel Van Mander, 
2d, worked as designer and cartoonist for Frans Spiering be- 
fore setting up for himself. At this point I should explain 
that Karel Van Mander, 2d, was not Karel Van Mander, 
the Dutch painter, famous for his “Lives of the Dutch Paint- 
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ers,” with whom he _ has 
often been confused, but his 
son and by no means his 
equal. 

Karel Van Mander, 2d, 
designer and maker of the 
tapestry at the Institute, 
was born in 1579 and died 
in 1623. Christian IV of 
Denmark, when completing 
the castle of Frederiksborg 
begun by his father, had or- 
dered tapestries of Frans 
Spiering; but being for 
some _ reason dissatisfied 
with the progress of the 
work, he summoned Van 
Mander and commissioned 
him, in 1616, to make twen- 
ty-four tapestries on which 
he advanced him 5,000 
reichsthaler. Meanwhile, 
Van Mander had built a 
tapestry factory of his own 
with borrowed money. The 
tapestries were to picture 
the “King’s Coronation on 
August 29, 1596”; the “Cit- 
ies of Calmar, Witsoe,” the 
‘Fortress of Elfsburg,” the 
“Islands of Oland,” “Trave- 
miinde,” “Justburg,” the 
“Sea Fight at Wexholm,” 
etc. In 1619 Van Mander 
delivered eighteen of them. 


onation” is now in a Copenhagen church. 


The Van Mander tapestry 
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been described as a “Battle 
Between the Spaniards and 
the Moors.” This confus- 
ion of descriptions would 
suggest the possibility of all 
being wrong and the possi- 
bility of all the nine San 
Donato tapestries being 
from the set ordered by the 
King of Denmark from 
Van Mander and picturing, 
according to the ancient 
contract still existing in 
Copenhagen and _ published 
in Dutch in 1856, the epi- 
sodes of the wars of the 
Danish kings against the 
Swedes. 

The unbalanced com- 
position of the Institute 
tapestry, to which Miss 
Harriet Monroe first called 
my particular attention, is 
due to the fact that only 
half of the original tapestry 
is here, the left border being 
modern and woven with old 
fragments inserted to give 
the appearance of age and 
mislead the observer. Evi- 
dently the original tapestry 
was too large to find a cus- 





No. 4—TAPESTRY WOVEN IN DELFT : 
tomer, so the dealer, as is 
not infrequently the case 

The one that pictured the “Cor- with tapestries of unusual size, had it cut into two that would 


fit an average modern room. I have even seen one very wide 
at the Institute is one of the set tapestry that was cut into three, which, of course, made neces- 


of nine sold at the San Donato sale of Prince Demidoff in sary four modern side borders. 
1880 for a total of 46,000 francs and described in the sale Tapestries Nos. 6 and 7 are entrefenétres or narrow tapes- 


catalogue as on “heroic 
subjects, signed, dated and 
executed from 1617 to 
1619,” The one illustrated 
in the catalogue is also il- 
lustrated in L’Art for the 
same year, but there de- 
scribed as picturing a scene 
from the “Story of Alex- 
ander.” The one _ bought 
by M. de Somzée and ex- 
hibited by him at Brusseis 
in 1880 is illustrated in col- 
or in the catalogue of the 
exhibition and described as 
the “Burning of Troy.” 
The same tapestry is de- 
scribed in the catalogue of 
the Somzée sale in 1901 as 
“Alexander Setting Fire to 
the Palace of Persepolis.” 
The one lent by Miss Char- 
lotte Hunnewell to the Bos- 
ton Tapestry Exhibition in 
1893 was described as 
“David and Saul.” The one 
now at the Art Institute has 


tries without side borders 
for “between windows.” 
The top and bottom borders 
are the same as those of a 
set of five “Artemisia” tap- 
estries belonging to Mrs. 
H. N. Slater of Boston and 
the design of the panel 
showing the Queen Mother 
and the Young Prince at 
table is the same as of part 
of one of Mrs. Slater’s tap- 
estries. The Institute pieces 
are both signed in the right 
selvage with a flower above 
a monogram that I have not 
been able to decipher. Most 
“Artemisia” tapestries are 
signed with the Paris mark, 
a P with fleur-de-lis in the 
bottom border, and a weav- 
er’s monogram in the right 
selvage. The most impor- 
tant “Artemisia” tapestries 
in the world are Mrs. Slat- 
er’s that came from the 
Suzanne sale held in Am- 
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No. 6—-ARTEMISIA ENTREFENETRE 


designed and woven as a 
testimonial of the sorrow 
of Catherine de Medici at 
the death of her husband, 
Henri II. It pictured the 
events of a long poem com- 
posed by the court apothe- 
cary, Nicolas MHouel, in 
which Henri II figures as 
King Mausolus, Catherine 
as Queen Artemisia and the 
young prince, Charles IX, 
as Lygdamis. Of the Six- 
teenth Century “Artemisia” 
tapestries none survive, but 
of Seventeenth Century 
ones there are many, the 
series being revived for rea- 
sons similar to those that 
caused its creation, upon the 
deaths of both Henri IV 
and Louis XIII. 

Most of my readers will 
temember that upon the 
death of Mausolus, King 
of Caria in ancient times, 
his wife built him a monu- 
ment so magnificent that 
this expression of her grief 
has been famous ever since 
and to monuments of un- 
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sterdam in 1910, 
the ten belong- 
ing to Mr. John 
R. McLean of 
W a shington, 
which are de- 
scribed in con- 
siderable detail 
in the catalogue 
of the Ffoulke 
collection and 
the twenty-eight 
in the French 
National collec- 
tion. The Mc- 
Lean tapestries 
were formerly 
part of the fa- 
mous Barberini 
collection and 
some of the lin- 
ings bear the 
mark F B of 
Cardinal Fran- 
cisco Barberini 
to whom the 
tapestries were 
given as a pres- 
ent by the 
French King 
Louis XIII. 
The first set 
of “Artemisia” 
tapestries was 
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usual splendor 
is attached the 
name ‘“mauso- 
leum.” 

Tapestry No. 
8 is of the type 
originated by 
Rubens, person- 
ages opulent of 
form and full of 
face, and bord- 
ers architectural 
and Baroque to 
the extreme. 
Jan Van Leef- 
dael, who sign- 
ed this tapestry 
in the bottom 
selvagel. V. 
LEEFDAEL 
and also with 
the Brussels 
mark, a_ shield 
between two 

3’s, is one of 
the two weavers 
who signed the 
“Antony and 
Cleopatra” set 
in the Metro- 
politan Museum 
of New York, 
as well as other 
sets in other fa- 
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No. 7—-ARTEMISIA ENTREFENETRE 


mous collections. The tiny 
landscape in the bottom 
border, unfortunately not 
shown in our illustration, is 
like those in the bottom bor- 
ders of the “Antony and 
Cleopatra” set. 

Altogether, the tapestry 
collection of the Chicago 
Art Institute is worthy of 
respectful attention from 
both student and amateur. 
In it are Gothic, Renais- 
sance, and Baroque tapes- 
tries, the Renaissance-Ba- 
roque transition being espe- 
cially well represented. To 
these should be added as 
soon as possible at least three 
more Gothic pieces (one 
shepherd tapestry, one 
mille-fleur with animals, one 
battle scene) and two Early 
Renaissance pieces (one 
battle scene, and one of the 
splendid but expensive tap- 
estries with wide compart- 
ment borders, rich with gold, 
from the famous Acts of 
the Apostles series after 
Raphael ). 












Outside cover Shakespeare binding. 
Bound in full dark red crushed 
levant. Inlaid and richly 
tooled in gold 


VERYONE loves to possess some 
one thing the sentimental value of 
which is its greatest charm. 

The money value.of the wedding-ring 
is trifling, but sentiment makes of it a 
priceless treasure. 

In this day of prolific literature, when 
books are made by the hundreds of 
thousands weekly, and rare editions are 
everyday affairs, there are still choice 
souls who crave one book, all individu- 
ally, personally, his very own. 

The day of the diary is out of fashion: 
the world itself offers too many great 
interests which swallow up the petty 
personal happenings. Yet the classics 
live and are beloved like great historic 
gems. 

You may go into a book-bindery al- 
most anywhere and see how the rank 
and file of books are made; how they 
are sewed by machinery, using either 
thread or wire, as the case may require, 
and where they are shunted from one 
machine to another until— 
presto! all is accomplished! 
and you walk out with the fin- 
ished product under your arm. 
But it is not in this variety of 
book that we are now interest- 
ed, even though very inter- 
esting. It is in the rare per- 
sonal volumes, and to have 
access to the holy of holies, 
where these books are “con- 
trived”; to be in touch with 
the rare craftsmen who pro- 
duce them, is a most unusual 
privilege. I know of but one 


such place and of one such 
aggregation of persons as the 
“Monastery 


Hill 


3indery.” 





THE MONASTERY 
HILL BINDERY 


By SUSAN S. FRACKELTON 


The ensemble is composed of one fam- 
ily: The father, Ernst Hertzberg, who 
learned his craft in Germany and 
brought his knowledge and love of the 
old traditions of his craft from thence, 
never allowing his ideals to be lowered by 
easy and quick methods or tarnished by 
showy and cheap materials. Then there 
are’ five sons, each one of whom can bind 
a book in its entirety, but each has de- 
veloped some particular ability in certain 
parts of the work. Grover binds a book 
most beautifully; every touch tells; it 
“handles” delightfully, leaves nothing to 
be desired, either to the touch or to the 
eye. Edward and Arthur decorate and 
design. Frederick does the fine gold tool- 
ing and rare goffered edges, whilst Ernst 
Junior is doing much of the outside 
work. The sister keeps the books and, 
I fancy, rules over and is adored by the 
brothers. The family loyalty is beauti- 
ful, and the keynote of the harmonious 
results achieved. 

“Sometimes,” said one brother, “we 
take an old book of father’s, and all look 
at it, and we say to one another, ‘How 
good! how fine!’ 

“Father learned his craft in Germany 
at a place called ‘Monastery Hill,’ so the 
bindery here, in level Chicago, is named 
the ‘Monastery Hill Bindery,’ though the 


surrounding country is unsentimentally 


flat for miles and miles!” But there is a 
tiny garden with a bed of brilliant blos- 
soms to be seen through the stained and 
leaded window of the long, low monas- 
tic book-room into which you find your 
way: a room with a big fireplace, a long 
table laden with all kinds and varieties of 
books. A long row of old vellum and 
pigskin bindings on the shelf over the 
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Inside double of Shakespeare binding. 
hite levant panel inlaid 
with red leather 


fireplace catch both one’s eye and one’s 
imagination, and innumerable interesting 
bits of manuscripts, varieties of leather, 
engravings, illustrations, illuminations, 
papers, etc., etc., bring one to the reali- 
zation that one is in a veritable treasure 
chamber. 

We will center our interest upon a 
rare Shakespeare which is in process of 
making and learn what is necessary in 
producing this choice work. When fin- 


ished there will be twenty volumes. We 


are informed that the first step taken was 
to secure a splendidly printed copy, good 
type and good paper, books of acceptable 


size. What we see represents all these 
requirements. Next comes the matter of 
illustrations. The famous “Boydell Gal- 


lery” offers the most sought-after prints. 
There are one hundred of these engrav- 
ings. Then there is a “Gallery of 
Shakespeare’s Heroines,” steel engrav- 
ings, exquisitely colored, published about 
fifty years ago; a collection of wonder- 
fully fine steel engravings by noted Ger- 
man artists, about fifty in 
number, and another collec- 
tion of forty of Darley’s il- 
lustrations. Nothing as fine 
as these old copper-plate and 
steel engravings have been 
made in the last twenty-five 
years, not since the quick- 
process work has been discov- 
ered and come into vogue. 
This splendid array of 
prints was secured by adver- 
tising and patient correspond- 
ence. Many of the specimens 
were discolored — “foxed”; 
that is, have the little rust- 
colored spots and stains which 
come with age. Such pages 
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have to be carefully washed 
and bleached. Some of the 
prints are far too small ; these 
have to be inlaid into larger 
sheets of paper, which is so 
well done as to be invisible ex- 
cept to an expert eye. 

One man desired his par- 
ticular Shakespeare to be il- 
lustrated with portraits of the 
actors and actresses who were 
the stage stars of his youth. 

Of these splendid prints 
there are about four hundred. 
Besides this galaxy of engrav- 
ings there are charming orig- 
inal marginal decorations in water-color. 
New and appropriate title-pages have to 
be made. So one begins to realize the 
thought, care, originality and tireless pur- 
suit required in creating such a work. 
The volumes are all sewed by hand, and 
the choice of binding, the leather, color, 
style and gold tooling left to the cus- 
tomer. This part is often considered in 
a very personal way. Of course, the 
taste of either Edward or Arthur Hertz- 
berg could be trusted, but one likes to 
choose so patent a thing oneself, for one 
knows the housing the books will have 
and the quality of their comrades, and 
one loves a generous sense of companion- 
ship in these conditions. 

A true book-lover discloses great dis- 


Gan hank bound in parchment—silver gilt clasps inlaid with ilies 
pearls. A recent bit of binding 
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aati book purchased by Capt. Frederick Pabst, of Milwaukee, for 


, bound in pigskin with antique silver mountings. 


Owned by Col. Gustav Pabst 


crimination in his choice of the bindings 
for his favorite authors, choosing rich, 
somber colors for his Gibbons or Car- 
lyle, something lighter and more ornate 
for Thackeray or Irving. Imagine Wal- 
ter Pater or Emerson done up in florid 
gold tooling! 

A remarkably interesting book is the 
“Manasseh Cutler Collection of Manu- 
scripts,” comprising some ten thousand 
items, letters, parchments, diaries, jour- 
nals, etc., from 1762 to 1819. These pa- 
pers were fetched by two men to the 
bindery in a bread-box! Some of them 
were in a fearful condition, crumpled, 
mussed, broken and torn. An expert 
worked upon these manuscripts for two 
years. They were cautiously straightened 
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out and coaxed into shape, 
pasted onto thin silk gauze, re- 
paired and finally bound. Mr. 
Charles G. Daws, their fortu- 
nate possessor, says, “They 
have been made practically as 
good as new.” Their most 
absorbing interest is that they 
deal with the formative and 
creative period of that great 
American Charter so lauded 
by Daniel Webster. Another 
tells much of Robert B. 
Thomas, that worthy Ameri- 
can printer of Boston, who, 
because of printing facts un- 
pleasant to the English, had to move 
himself and his cherished printing press 
hastily and frequently from place to 
place—now in Boston, next in Connecti- 
cut or Maine, as safety dictated. 

A great autograph book was made by 
the wit and determined energy of Mrs. 
Lydia Ely, an artist of Milwaukee, to 
help pay for the splendid bronze soldiers’ 
monument in that city. Mrs. Ely ob- 
tained the sanction of the Governor of 
Wisconsin and the Mayor of the city 
of Milwaukee for her project. She 
secured the autographs of the most 
prominent persons of that day for her 
book: the President of the United States 
and the members of his Cabinet; the 
most distinguished officers of the diplo- 


Autographs and portraits of the Presidents of re United Sihied bound 
in full dark blue crushed levant with gold tooling 








matic corps, the Army and Navy ; among 
the latter, Dewey, Sampson and Schley ; 
in the circles of the judiciary, art, music, 
literature and the sciences. In all, be- 
tween four thousand five hundred and 
five thousand autographs. Many of 
these contained more than the mere 
name. The poet often added a verse, 
the artist a sketch, the musician a line of 
melody, the jur- 
ist a word of 
wisdom. All 
were sent to the 
elder Mr. Hertz- 
berg, who inlaid 
these many au- 
tographs into. 
splendid Wat- 
man paper. 
They were-made 
into a large vol- 
ume bound in 
pigskin, with sil- 
ver clasps and 
corner decora- 
tions, good for 
all time. 

The book was 
taken to Mil- 
waukee and dis- 
posed of for 
eight thousand 
dollars, the 
property of the late Captain Frederick 
Pabst. This amount completed the pay- 
ment for one of the very few artistic 
soldiers’ monuments in the United 
States. 

A remarkable book of newspaper clip- 
pings has great interest. These clip- 
pings in some instances were printed on 
both sides of the newspaper and no 
other copy could be obtained. In this 
dilemma the newspaper was split and 
with such supreme skill that both sides 
were available for use in the book. 

Another very rare book has just been 
completed, the autograph letters for 
which were secured at a cost of $3,500. 
It is owned by Mr. A. F. Medlinger of 
Chicago. The binding is dignified and 
severely simple. We illustrate it as 
being perfectly appropriate to the con- 
tents of the volume. 
closed in a locked casket. It is com- 
posed of letters of every President of 
the United States, each accompanied by 
a steel-engraved portrait of the writer. 
It is interesting to note the money value 
wf the letters of these different men and 
the influence of the present mode of 
correspondence upon them. A page let- 
ter of George Washington may be 
bought for $250, whilst a page letter of 
Abraham Lincoln will command $500. 
George Washington lived in an age 
when letter-writing was a common occur- 
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The book is en- 


rence, and he wrote many. Lincoln 
wrote few. Zachary Taylor wrote few. 
Hence his are high-priced. Madison 
was a prolific writer, and a good letter 
may be purchased for $20, one of Jef- 
ferson’s from $12 to $25. The later 
Presidents dictated their correspond- 
ence, and though their signatures are 
many, it is very, very difficult to obtain 
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a letter in the handwriting of one of the 
chief executives of today. 

There are two columns of the illus- 
trated Maclaise Gallery and for almost 
every character represented in it are an 
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Bible translated by Dr. Martin Luther, 
printed 1729. Binding about one 
hundred and fifty years cld 


autograph letter and an extra steel en- 
graving. The work is beautifully tooled 
and inlaid and was sold for two thou- 
sand dollars. 
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A few words about repairing may be 
of interest. The various qualities and 
color of paper in books is of great im- 
portance. Especially that used in old 
books. The paper mellows in color and 
quality with age, and when a page loses 
a corner or piece from the margin it is 
necessary that paper of the same color 
and quality be used to piece out the miss- 
ing part. Hence 
every bit of old 
paper from old 
books is careful- 
ly treasured ; ev- 
ery old “end 
leaf.” When 
your beloved 
volume is re- 
turned to you, 
after a visit to 
the bindery, “as 
good as new,” 
you wonder by 
what magic the 
missing part has 
been made to re- 
appear. 

M any inter- 
esting things 
come into this 
unique bindery. 


There are two volumes of the illustrated Maclaise Gallery, and for almost every character represented O cs 
ne man ap 
in it are an autograph letter and an extra steel engraving. The work is beautifully tooled and inlaid 


peared with a 
treasure bit of stone which he wished 
incorporated into the binding of a treas- 
ured volume, saying it was a bit of the 
stone upon which Marie Antoinette was 
beheaded. Another fetched a worn old 
map to be put upon silk gauze and pre- 
served—one which Napoleon carried on 
the field of battle, presumably of Water- 
loo. 

Another sends from New Orleans two 
volumes of Hennepin’s Journey, 1683, 
with a map badly foxed as well as the 
leaves of the volumes. All may be 
cleaned and rebound. It is most inter- 
esting to see the leaves of an entire vol- 
ume marked and “hung out on the line 
to dry.” 

The Monastery Hill Bindery was 
awarded first honors at the St. Louis 
Exposition. It stood proudly among its 
European competitors. These brought 
beautiful examples of their craft across 
the ocean from the Old World, but no 
more excellent than they were greeted 
with in the New. 

Several American women have 
achieved distinction in the art of book- 
binding. Miss Emily Preston of New 
York and Miss Starr and Miss Stiles in 
Chicago may be mentioned as conspicu- 
ous examples. Book-binding is not for 


_the amateur craftsman and this is well. 


From the time of Grolier to the present 
day it has appealed to the artist. 
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Bone exhibition of the Winter Acad- 

emy claimed the largest share of in- 
terest in the wealth of things artistic 
that were to be seen in New York last 
month. The recent exhibition at the 
Fine Arts Building showed cause for 
tejoicing along several lines. For one 
thing, the pictures were well hung. 
There was almost no crowding, which 
made the rooms look unusually attrac- 
tive on first entering, even before one 
had looked at the paintings in detail. 
Then there was a new note 
discernible which presaged 
growth and development in 
future. The Academicians 
have been influenced by the 
new tendency in _ painting, 
which is aiming toward a 
broader liberalism, a freer 
use of pigment, a new meth- 
od of treatment of landscape 





AN INTERESTING STUDY BY 
MRS. VONNOH 
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ART NOTES 
By ZAIDA DUPEY 


and the human figure. No longer are 
the painters absolutely bound down to 
hard surfaces and tight lines, they are 
swinging free from the old channels 
and while not disregarding the necessi- 
ties of good drawing or indulging in 
freak designs, they are gradually break- 
ing away from old conventions and the 
so-called studio subjects and are becom- 
ing more spontaneously receptive to 
nature, to light and atmosphere; they 
are becoming interested in the broad- 
ened sweep and lengthened perspective 
and working away from imitation. 
There were a large number of virile, 
buoyant expressions of life in the open, 
of real people living in close relation to 
nature in her joyous moods; as for in- 
stance the “Holiday on the Hudson,” 
by Gifford Beal; “The South Ledge, 
Appledore,” by Childe Hassam, one of 
the most lovely things that this gifted 
artist has painted. “The Vista,” by 
William S. Robinson, is an opalescent 
transcription of one of nature’s most de- 
lightful moods ; “A Summer’s Noon,” by 
Daniel Garber, is persuasively beautiful 
and “Rocks and Breakers, Pacific Coast,” 
by William Ritchel, which was awarded 
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BY BESSIE POTTER VONNOH 


the Carnegie prize, is a strong composi- 
tion. An unusually fine marine, “The 
Sky and the Ocean,” one of the best of 
the many excellent marines of Emile 
Carlsen’s, conveys a feeling of the 
strength and beauty of the ocean. 
Among the figure pieces “The Divan,” 
by Francis C. Jones, was awarded the 
Isidore Medal. The painting is a grace- 
ful arrangement in line and color of 
three young girls sitting on a divan, and 
is pleasing and _ attractive. 
The artist has been a gra- 
cious and influential figure in 
the art world of New York 
for many years and has done 
much to promote artistic in- 
terests in a wide field of ac- 
tivities. “The Family,” by 
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“BUTTERFLIES,” BY MRS. VONNOH 











Ivan Olinsky, is a particularly happy 
conception of a mother and two chil- 
dren, rich in color and cleverly painted. 
“The Widow,” by that individual paint- 
er, Charles Hawthorne, is full of emo- 
tion and convincingly real. “A Good 
Little Girl,” a charmingly spontaneous, 
sympathetic child’s portrait by Lydia 
Field Emmet and a “Breath of Velas- 
quez,”’ by Joseph Trotta, were among 
the good things to claim attention and 
prove that America is becoming pro- 
ductive of a vital national art. 

Among the sculptures, the most dis- 
tinctive are the bronzes of Paul Man- 
ship who won the Helen Barnett prize 
with his “Centaur and Dryad.” Mr. 
Manship is a young American recently 
returned from the American Academy 
at Rome, where he was a “fellowship 
man” for the four years just past. His 
small bronzes are technically exquisite, 
spontaneous and free in their 
conception and _ fascinating 
because so unusual. The 
Metropolitan Museum has 
recently purchased the “Cen- 
taur and Dryad.” The “Un- 
folding of Life,” by Chester 
Beach, an ideal group in 
marble, the lovely head of a 
“Twentieth Century  Bac- 
chante,” by Herbert Adams 
and Janet Scudder’s foun- 
tains are among the most 
noteworthy sculptures shown. 

Jonas Lie, a young Nor- 
wegian artist, has been paint- 
ing illuminating scenes from 
the Panama Canal zone which 
have been recently shown at 
Knoedler’s. Mr. Lie has 
seized the romance and _ in- 
spiration of his theme and has 
risen to the occasion. These 
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paintings are large in their significance, 
they open to us a new beauty that we 
have for the most part been blind to, 
the beauty of individual labor. Frank 
Brangwyn, the English painter and 
etcher, has portrayed, especially in his 
etchings, the beauty and poetry of mas- 
terly human achievement. Joseph Pen- 
nell has effectively etched the huge gates 
at Pedro Miguel, the picturesque Cule- 
bra Cut, but Mr. Lie is the first painter 
to show the beauty of color, the essen- 
tially pictorial quality of the natural 
background of the immense work that 
is destined to affect the future history 
of the American continent. The Pan- 
ama Canal is an inspiring subject, epic 
in significance ; we have not as a nation 
realized what has been going on at our 
doors; art steps in and reveals the im- 
aginative quality of the theme, and the 
importance of the industrial undertak- 
ing. “And here again we have Labor 
profoundly dramatic in terms of art 
much as Millet and Meunier made it 
impressive, grave, beautiful. But an 
epic in itself would be a poor thing if 
it were barren of historical importance. 
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The sustaining qualities of Mr. Lie’s pic- 
tures are that their epic preserves the 
greatest work of labor we have attempt- 
ed as a nation. When we look at them 
we feel they are ours, that we took part 
in the making of them. And thus they 
enter, as all great art should, into our 
national consciousness, become the peo- 
ple’s pictures.” 

We recently have had an opportunity 
of seeing the powerful sculptures of the 
Belgian Constantin Meunier. In Feb- 
ruary at Columbia University were ex- 
hibited the largest collection of this ar- 
tist’s works ever shown at one time. 
Thanks to the initiative and ability of 
Miss Cornelia B. Sage, director of the 
Albright Gallery at Buffalo, who is re- 
sponsible for bringing the collection 
over here, the West has been the first to 
see these compelling works of art. The 
exhibition has attracted a 
great deal of interest from 
press and public. 

Meunier was one of the 
greatest of modern artists. 
He has revealed poignantly 
the meaning of the laboring 
man in the universal scheme 
of things. He shows the la- 
borer, not as a downtrodden 
man to be pitied or even sym- 
pathized with, but as a neces- 
sary part of the universe, an 
important part, bearing stout- 
ly, even heroically, his share 
of the world’s burden. His 
laborers, glass-blowers, quar- 
rymen, dock hands and miners 
are strong, significant figures, 
convincing by their realism 
and sincerity. Art becomes 
in Meunier’s hands essential- 
ly democratic, even univer- 
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sal in its appeal, for it reaches to the 
humanity of man. It is an industrial 
art and as an industrial nation we should 
take profound interest in the figures of 
Meunier and the paintings of Jonas Lie. 

The delightful figurines of Bessie 
Potter Vonnoh were among the worth- 
while things to be seen here recently. 
Mrs. Vonnoh has gained an enviable 
reputation for her statuettes which have 
added materially to the artistic signifi- 
cance of America. Absolutely original 
in her work, influenced by no precedent— 
for when she began modeling in the 
Middle West there was practically no 
sculpture to be seen—she expressed what 
she saw around her in her own way. 
Neither Greek, Renaissance nor modern 
French influence is to be seen in her 
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sculptures. Here is one of the most 
spontaneous expressions in modern art 
with the possible exception of some of 
the early American painters who also 
worked without any precedent in art 
matters. 

Mrs. Vonnoh received one of her first 
commissions from Mrs. H. M. Wil- 
marth, a gracious patron of art in Chi- 
cago, and thenceforth began making 
small, full-length portraits in bronze 
which met with instant favor. And 
what wonder indeed! Here was the ar- 
tistic impulse fresh and unsophisticated, 
spontaneous and full of gracious charm. 
The small statuettes of her young moth- 
ers and children, her gay young girls in 
fluttering draperies, her children full of 
the joy of life are out of all proportion 
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to their diminutive size. They are full 
of tender feeling, of the exquisite refine- 
ment of gracious womanhood. 

The most comprehensive exhibition of 
the paintings of Fragonard that has ever 
been gathered together was shown dur- 
ing late January and early February at 
the Gallery of Gimpel and Wildenstein. 
America has so few examples of this 
master’s brush that the opportunity to 
renew the acquaintance made abroad 
with this delineator of dainty maidens, 
picturesque youths and flying cupids was 
a welcomed one. These delightfully im- 
aginative paintings so full of playfulness 
and delicacy, enveloped in a cloud of 
pastel colors, will appeal anew to all who 
are attracted to that delicious realm of 
fancy of the eighteenth century in France. 











“THE DIVAN,” BY FRANCIS C. JONES, WINNER OF THE ISIDORE MEDAL 














Se who has followed attentively the 
literature of outdoor life during the 
last twenty years must have noticed de- 
cided changes in the character of the books 
published during the period. The last dec- 
ade of the Nineteenth Century saw the 
culmination of a period of great curiosity 
to learn the names of things. The phe- 
nomenal success of Mrs. Dana’s ‘‘How to 
Know the Wild Flowers” led other pub- 
lishers to print similar books so that there 
were scores of acquaintance-making vol- 
umes published. As this demand has been 
met people seem to have realized that mere- 
ly to know the names of plants and ani- 
‘ mals was not wholly satisfying and they 
have been turning to outdoor activities of 
various sorts. The chief of these has been 
the gentle art of gardening and the begin- 
ning of the second decade of the Twentieth 
Century has seen a phenomenal production 
of garden books. 

The art which doth mend nature lends 
itself with peculiar ease to book-making. 
Every garden mirrors the individuality of 
its owner and affords limitless pictures for 
beautifying printed pages. So there have 
come from the presses garden books in 
great variety which have been notable for 
their individuality of content and beauty 
of make-up. A few of these have been 
selected for discussion on this page. 

In a trilogy of beautiful books Mr. 
Abram Linwood Urban has sought to ex- 
press the life philosophy of a garden lover. 
The first of the series was called “The 
Voice of the Garden” and was published 
a year or more since. The second is called 
“My Garden of Dreams” and has only late- 
ly been published by Thomas Meehan and 
Sons, Philadelphia. It is an exquisite book 
with beautiful pictures of garden scenes 
reproduced from photographs and attrac- 
tive decorations in .pen and ink by Miss 
Grace Lillian Urban. There are about a 
dozen of the discoursing essays, having 
such suggestive titles as “A Garden En- 
closed,” ‘The Garden Glorious,” “The 
Festival of the Sight,” “The White Rose 
Bush,” “A Stalk of Mignonette,” “A 
Cluster of Lilies,” “My Garden in Win- 
ter.” Each is full of the lore of gardens 
and of literature. This quotation will help 
to give an idea of the author’s philosophy: 

“The pleasures of a garden are by no 
means only in its products, but far more in 
its processes. A garden is full of little 
secrets and confidences which you lose if 
you leave it entirely to another. To hand 
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over to another the supreme care of one’s 
garden is to give away that finer and truer 
ownership which can be his only who, be- 
cause he loves it, tends it with his own 
hands, learns its needs with his own heart, 
and grows into familiar companionship 
with the beautiful living things in it. The 
trees and bushes and flowers planted and 
tended by his hands come to be friends and 
dearer by each association which gathers 
about them. He learns their speech. They 
tell him the secret of their beauty and they 
are his as one’s friends may be his own. 

“Such possession is not bought except 
with love. To really have the flowers you 
must have them as you have your friends. 
You must consort with them, tend them 
in sickness and in health, cultivate them for 
better or for worse, and let them twine 
themselves about your inner and your out- 
er life, for only so can your garden be 
your own.” 

When one is imbued with such philoso- 
phy he can take up in an appreciative frame 
of mind the beautiful English book by 
“Handasyde” entitled “The Four Gardens.” 
It is published in America by the Lippin- 
cott Company and has eight beautiful plates 
in color by Charles Robinson as well as 
many sympathetic decorations in pen and 
ink by the same artist. The quality of the 
latter may be judged by the selections from 
them reproduced on this page. The “Four 
Gardens” are these: “The Haunted Gar- 
den,” “The Old-fashioned Garden,” “The 
Poor Man’s Garden,” “The Rich Man’s 
Garden.” It is such a book as could be 
written only in a country like England, full 
of old gardens rich in associations and tra- 
ditions that link past and present in a way 
impossible in a newer country. There is in 
these pages also much comforting philoso- 
phy for rich and poor alike and one’s fund 
of garden lore is broadened and deepened 
by reading them. 

An interesting combination of a note- 
book and a garden guide is to be found in 
Virginia E. Verplanck’s “Every Day in My 
Garden,” published by William R. Jenkins 
Co., New York. ‘Each of the large pages 
is set apart for the entries of three days, 
each day having, as a rule, a few lines of 
suggestions for work and some blank space 
for the owner’s memoranda. If one will 
make adequate notes such a book may soon 
become of great value as a guide to any 
gardener, for definite data as to planting, 
blossoming and fruiting are all too rare. 
The book is illustrated partly in color. 
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In “Amateur Gardencraft,” published by 
the J. B. Lippincott Company, Mr. Eben E, 
Rexford has embodied the practical results 
of a long garden experience in an admirable 
book for the home-maker and the garden 
lover. Like all of Mr. Rexford’s writings 
this book is notable for its simple, lucid ex- 
pression of advice that can be followed by 
the average owner of a home, with due re- 
gard to the usual financial limitations of 
such owners and an inspiring recognition 
of the delights of being one’s own gardener, 
The various chapters discuss such topics as 
the lawn, shrubs, vines, hardy borders, an- 
nuals, bulbs, roses, dahlias, lilies, arbors and 
pergolas, carpet-bedding, wild gardens and 
window and veranda boxes. There are 
many full-page plates of beautiful photo- 
graphs and a frontispiece in color. 

It is inevitable that after the first pro- 


duction of general books on gardening there 


should follow more specialized volumes 
dealing with certain kinds of crops or cer- 
tain phases of garden work. An excellent 
example of a book of this sort is found in 
Frances A. Bardwell’s volume on “Herbs,” 


published by the Macmillan Company. To- 
most people whose knowledge of herbs is. 


limited to a few such standard sorts as 


sage, ‘thyme, caraway and mint, it will be 


something of a surprise to find more than 
sixty varieties of herbs discussed in this 


book, which deals satisfactorily with the 


history, culture and use of each. There are 
sixteen color plates that help to a recogni- 
tion of the various sorts. 

Herbs are largely used in flavoring and 
are frequently mentioned in another recent 


special book entitled “The Gardener and the 


Cook,” by Lucy H. Yates, published by 
McBride, Nast and Co. 
the results of a long and successful endeavor 


to keep a constant supply of fresh fruits: 
and vegetables of highest quality upon the 


table. Instructions for using as well as 


growing those which proved of greatest 


value for the usual table uses as well as for 
salads, preserves and jellies. 


The same publishers have instituted a. 
series of flower monographs which are 


likely to prove very useful in giving in 
compact form the latest authoritative in- 
formation concerning the more important 
groups of flowers. In the first of the series 
H. S. Adams discusses “lilies” in a very 
satisfactory manner. He treats of the clas- 


sification of lilies and the most valuable 
varieties for American gardens as well as 
the best cultural practices indoors and out. 


The author gives. 
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ARIE ANTOINETTE perhaps should be given the credit for what we 
know as the Louis XVI school of furniture design. It was her influ- 
ence that broke the vogue for the frivolous and excessively ornamental. 


And the classic ideals of ancient Greece complete set of period “Travelogues” for 
were then invoked. A true gracefulness, five two-cent stamps. 

rather than a rococo treatment, became Berkey & Gay furniture is sold in the better 
necessary. It was the gracefulness of ‘sim- furniture stores throughout the United States. 
plicity—the charm of refinement. Our dealers, with the displays on their floors, 
We should not think of period studies as and our complete portfolio of direct photo- 
something too remote for modern use and gravures, enable you to choose understand- 
usefulness. Our Louis XVI studies lend dis- ingly from our entire line 
tinction even to the simplest room. Our of upwards of five thou- 
“Travelogue” on the Louis XVI period sand pieces of high grade 
will be sent you free on request, and our furniture. 


q As an historical handbook of period styles, our de luxe book, 
“Character in Furniture,” will more than interest you. We 
mail it on receipt of fifteen two-cent stamps, 


Berkey & Gay Furniture Co. 
167 Monroe Avenue, Grand Rapids, Michigan 





This inlaid mark of 
honor identifies to you 
each Berkey & Gay 

piece 


The reproductions of furniture 
shown here are from actual 
Berkey & Gay pieces 
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PLANNING FOR PLENTY 
i hewn productiveness of the home garden 
depends very largely upon the early 
planning of the gardener. A constant suc- 
cession of crisp vegetables and delicious 
fruits is easily within the reach of most 
owners of a bit of ground if they will take 
the pains to make careful plans for a gar- 
den in which years rather than months are 
considered. Too many people get a recur- 
rence of the garden fever when they hear 
the bluebirds’ notes in March without 
realizing that the successful garden is an 
evolution of many seasons’ planting rather 
than a sporadic growth of flowers and vege- 

tables for a few weeks each spring. 

So plan your garden for the long future 
rather than the brief present. Set aside a 
part for tree fruits, another for small fruits, 
dnother for vegetables, and reserve some 
borders for flowers. Let us have again the 
splendid gardens of our grandfathers, with 
the great improvements in varieties now 
available. With our modern facilities in 
fighting insect and fungous pests, our mod- 
ern knowledge of the principles involved in 
successful crop production, our rich funds 
of advice available for the asking and the 
ease with which we can get seeds and plants 
undreamed of two generations ago, our gar- 
dens should be vastly better than those of 
the early days, even if at that time there 
was little trouble from enemies that now re- 
quire attention. 


(3) 
NEW JAPANESE PLUMS 
| ie 1870 a fruit grower in California im- 

ported some plum trees from Japan. A 
few years later these trees began bearing 
good crops of attractive fruit, so different 
from the other plums in cultivation that it 
seemed worth while to propagate the varie- 
ty. So about 1883 a firm of California nur- 
serymen began selling the trees, naming the 
variety the Kelsey, after the man whoowned 
the original trees. Seedlings from 
these original fruits were grown 
and other importations from 
Japan were made, so that in a 
few years several good varieties 
of Japanese plum trees were upon 
the market. 

These Japanese plums differ de- 
cidedly from the ordinary Euro- 
pean plums. In manner of 
growth and appearance of foliage 
they are suggestive of peach trees. 
They grow rapidly and begin bear- 
ing early. The flowers appear so 
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early in spring that they are often in dan- 
ger from late frosts. The blossom buds 
are clustered beside the leaf buds and 
the fruits are borne in such thick clusters 
along the branches that thinning is generally 
necessary to get plums of large size. Both 
color and quality of the fruit vary greatly, 
some sorts being red, others yellow. Some 
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are excellent for dessert or canning, while 
others are poor in quality. The trees vary 
greatly in hardiness also, some kinds en- 
during the severest winters of the northern 
states, while others have their fruit buds 
easily killed by frost. So the selection of 
varieties with respect to their adaptation to 
special purposes and to local conditions is 
very important with these fruits. 

The Japanese plums have been especially 
important in the origination of new varie- 
ties by crossing with other sorts. Very 


remarkable results have been obtained by 
Luther Burbank in California, who has pro- 
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duced many new plums by hybridizing the 
Japanese with other kinds. Nearly a hun- 
dred hybrid plums, largely of Japanese 
origin, are now known and new ones are 
being frequently introduced. Some of the 
most promising varieties of plums are found 
in the list of hybrids. Among these the 
varieties called Apple, Climax, Golden, 
Maynard and Sultan deserve special men- 
tion. 

Mr. Burbank is still busy with new varie- 
ties of these plums. This is well shown in 
that four new sorts were introduced for 
1913. These late creations of the horticul- 
tural genius are named Formosa, Gaviota, 
Santa Rosa and Rutland Plumcot. For 
1914 seven new varieties of plums and one 
new plumcot are offered. 

Formosa is claimed to be the ideal Japa- 
nese plum for shipping purposes in Cali- 
fornia. It ripens a little later than Burbank. 
The leaves of the tree are like cherry leaves 
and the fruit is of a light cherry-red color, 
and of largest size. The pale yellow flesh 
is sweet and delicious. 

In California the new variety Gaviota 
ripens two weeks later than Formosa and is 
remarkable for the small size of its pit. It 
is reddish purple with honey-yellow flesh. 
It will be interesting to find out when it 
ripens in eastern regions. 

The new Santa Rosa plum seems more 
promising for the East, because it ripens 
earlier than Burbank. In northern New 
Hampshire Burbank ripens early in Sep- 
tember and a variety as good that ripened 
in August would be of great value. In 
California the Burbank ripens in late June 
and Santa Rosa the middle of June. Of 
this new variety the introducers write: “It 
is very large; of a deep purplish crimson 
color, with a pale blue bloom; the flesh 
near the skin is a purple shaded with rosy 
scarlet and pale amber toward the stone, 
which is quite small. It has a slight acidity 
next to the skin, merely enough, 
however, to relieve the fruit from 
cloying. Its qualities may be 
summed up briefly by stamping it 
as a good grower, good bearer, 
fine shipper, good keeper, and in 
every way a money-maker.” 

The 1913 plums may now be 
bought for fifty cents per tree, but 
the 1914 sorts cost a. dollar or 
more. 

To Eastern fruit men these new 
plums are of interest in so far as 
they prove hardy in bud and tree 
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VERY Max-Ray Lamp sheds more 
E than light—it gives an atmo- 
sphere of personality and_ indi- 
vidual charm. They are made by 
artisans who are artists— whose work 
is beyond imitation. 


MAXRAY' 
LAMP 


In our wide variety of shape, style 
and color there is sure to be a model 
which will exactly fit in to your fur- 
nishing scheme. 

Every lamp bears our Guarantee 
mark and protects you against imita- 
tions. Only exclusive shops sell them. 
We shall be glad to direct you to our 
nearest representative, or we will see 
that you are supplied. 


Write for catalogue No.7 


Maxwell-Ray Company 
411 Milwaukee Street 


Milwaukee 








HEN the land is storm-swept, 

when trains are stalled and roads 
are blocked, the telephone trouble- 
hunter with snow shoes and climbers 
makes his lonely fight to keep the 
wire highways open. 

These men can be trusted to face 
hardship and danger, because they 
realize that snow-bound farms, homes 
and cities must be kept in touch with 
the world. 


This same spirit of service animates 
the whole Bell telephone system. The 
linemen show it when they carry the 
wires across mountains and wilderness. 
Itis found in the girl at the switchboard 
who sticks to her post despite fire or 
flood. It inspires the leaders of the 


One Policy 





The Spirit of Service 


telephone forces, who are finally re- 
sponsible to the public for good service. 


This spirit of service is found in the 
recent rearrangement of the telephone 
business to conform with present pub- 
lic policy, without recourse to courts. 

The Bell System has grown to be 
one of the largest corporations in the 
country, in response to the telephone 
needs of the public, and must keep 
up with increasing demands. 

However large it may become, this 
corporation will always be responsive 
to the needs of the people, because it is 
animated by the spirit of service. It has 
shown that men and women,co-operat- 
ing for a great purpose, may be as good 
citizens collectively as individually. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 


Universal Service 
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Landscape Gardening 


A course for Home-makers 
and Gardeners taught by Prof. 
Beal of Cornell University. 

A knowledge of Landscape 
Gardening is indispensable to 
those who would have the 
pleasantest homes. 

Over one hundred Home Study 
Courses under professors in 
‘ Harvard, Brown, Cornell and 
Pror. Beat, leading colleges. 
250 page catalogue free. Write to-day. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. H. B., Springfield, Mass. 





ROSES. _RHODODENDRONS 
BOXWOOD AND BAYTREES 
HARDY CLIMBING VINFS 


NURSERYMEN, FLORISTS AND PLANTERS. 

















BOBBINK & ATKIN 


SPRING PLANTING 


In our 300 acres of highly cultivated Nursery land we are growing Nursery Products for every- 
body and suitable for all parts of the Country. We shall beglad to have intending purchasers visit our 
Nursery and inspect the quality of stock we are growing, or submit their list of wants for prices 


The following plants for outdoor planting, interior and exterior decorations are among our specialties 
ORNAMENTAL TREES 
EVERGREENS AN1) PINES 
SHRUBS AND HEDGE PLANTS A 
OUR WONDERFUL NEW HYBRID GIANT-FLOWERING MARSHMALLOW 
Our Illustrated General Catalogue No. 66 describes the above 
Our landscape department plan and plant grounds and gardens everywhere 


World’s Choicest Nursery 
and Greenhouse Products 


BULBS AND ROOTS 
HARDY OLD-FASHIONED FLOWERS 
FRUIT TREES AND SMALL FRUITS 


RUTHERFORD, NEW JERSEY 
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in our climate. The experience 
with the Burbank variety shows 
that there are great possibilities 
with the Japanese plums. On my 
White Mountain farm, where the 
climate is severe enough in winter 
for any purpose, the Burbank 
thrives amazingly and gives good 
crops of fruit. Some of the other 
sorts winterkill, but by testing out 
as many as possible I hope to find 
several that will meet every re- 
qmrement. 

CHERRIES FOR THE HOME 

GARDEN 

i Gow time is ripe for a renewed 

planting of cherry trees in 
every home garden. Perhaps no 
fruits are easier to grow and few 
are more highly appreciated for 
dessert or canning. The trees set 
out forty or fifty years ago are 
rapidly passing and it is high time 
to replace them as well as to set 
many more. 

The greatest enemy of the cherry tree 
has been the black knot, a fungous disease 
that infests the branches, causing blackish 
excrescences. We now know that careful 
watch for these diseased spots followed by 
their prompt cutting off will enable one to 
prevent great damage by the pest. 

Another reason why more cherry trees 
have not been planted is because the bearing 
trees with which most people are familiar 
are so tall that the fruit must be picked with 
the help of long ladders. In the modern 
orchard of low-headed trees the picking is 
done from the ground or with the help of 
step-ladders. 

The cherry thrives in a light, loamy, well- 
drained and fairly rich soil in regions where 
the air is not too dry. Consequently it is 
a crop for northern and coast regions 
rather than the great plains areas. The 
sour cherries are hardier and adapted to a 
wider range of soil and climate than the 
sweet. One or two-year-old trees should 
be planted in early spring and all varieties 
should be so pruned as to make low, spread- 
ing heads. This is an easy process with the 
sour varieties but more difficult with the 
sweet ones. 

One advantage of cherry trees is that 
after they are well grown they thrive in sod 
almost as well as in tilled fields. This en- 
ables one to plant cherries along fences and 
in rocky fields where tillage is impracticable. 
On my summer farm in the beautiful town 
of Ellsworth, N.H., I have been practicing 
a sod-mulch system on a small cherry 
orchard for several years. The site is a 
rocky field in which the soil is the rich 
loam so characteristic of many of the hill 
towns back from the river valleys. During 
the summer the grass is mowed once or 
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LETTUCE IN FRAMES ENRICHED WITH HUMUS 


twice and raked while still green around the 
trees. I thus form a circle of mulch run- 
ning several feet out from the tree. The 
green grass mats down and decays, shutting 
out all light and killing the plants beneath. 
It soon rots down into a dense mulch that 














SINGLE COLUMBINE 
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furnishes the right conditions for the nitri- 
fying bacteria to enrich the soil beneath. 
After two or three years of such treatment 
the soil takes on a soft loamy appearance, 
always moist and ideal for the development 
of tree roots. 

Cherry trees can be bought for from ten 
cents to five dollars each, the price depend- 
ing on the dealer, the variety and the num- 
ber purchased. By selecting varieties that 
ripen at different times one can prolong the 


season for several weeks. The 
standard sorts are listed at about 
*| forty cents each in small quanti- 
- | ties, but much less by the hundred, 
The new Giant, Burbank’s latest 
cherry, is priced at five dollars per 
tree. 

Among the sour cherries the 
Early Richmond and the Mont- 
morency are the leading sorts, the 
latter being the most desirable of 
all cherries for general planting. 
By setting out a few trees of early 
varieties like Dye House or May 
Duke and of late varieties like 
Late Duke Ostheime and Wragg, 
one can greatly lengthen the 
cherry season. 

In the Northwest: the Homer 
cherry is the leading variety, as it 
is especially fitted for that climate 
and is generally offered in the nur- 
series of that region. 

Sweet cherries require longer to 
come into bearing, but they are 
very desirable for the home 
orchard. Leading varieties are Black Tar- 
tarian, Napoleon and Schmidt’s Bigarreau, 
but the season may be lengthened to advan- 
tage by planting Windsor and Dikeman, 
two valuable late sorts. Many of these 
sweet cherries are commonly spoken of as 
heart cherries. 

Fy 
THE GARDEN COLUMBINES 

aes delicate grace of structure and ex- 

quisite beauty of texture and color few 
of the perennials can rival the Aquilegias or 
Columbines. The native wild or Canada 
Columbine is one of our most beautiful wild 
flowers and is easily transplanted in the 
garden, where it will flourish for years. 
Many other species from this and other 
countries have been introduced and many 
hybrids have been developed. 

The common European Columbine, 
shown in the picture herewith, is one of the 
most familiar garden varieties. It is a 
broad, well-formed, violet-blue flower. The 
Golden Columbine is an exquisite blossom 
with very long spurs. Skinner’s Colum- 
bine is yellow with long red spurs, while the 
new hybrid, Helenae, has large blue and 
white flowers. 


3] 
HUMUS AS A FERTILIZER 


F pesto the new things in fertilizing 
elements a concentrated humus is now 
available at a reasonable price which seems 
very desirable for lawns and garden soils 
deficient in vegetable matter. The result of 
using it for growing lettuce in frames at 
Brandford Farms is shown in the accom- 
panying photograph. An inch and a half of 
the concentrated humus was placed on the 
soil and plowed in. The excellent results 
will be noted in the picture. 
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red, ff Flowering 
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ot 6 6§l Sweet Peas 
per 





A Quarter Pound 
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mt Oop For A Quarter Dollar 

the THs offer contains the finest mixture 
of of named Spencer varieties, all care- 
ng. fully selected, ranging from purest white 
| to p Ae ie crimson. f 
ay These Spencer varieties are rightly 
lay termed “Orchid Flowering,”’ owing to their 
ike size, color, and their lovely frilled and 

fluted flowers—often four to a stem. 

£8; In our Garden Guide there are four- 
the teen pages devoted to Sweet Peas and 


valuable cultural suggestions by an expert 
Sweet Pea grower. 


ler It is also a complete catalog of Boddington’s {4 & ey 
‘t once gE Rane tae The “Making” of a Park 


Where sha!l we send the Sweet Peas and the 
ate Guide? The Guide is free. Send a post card for 
one today. 


" Pod diniglosx Rodd HE United States Government on its 
Ke parks and reservations, Golf and 
ne cscs: -5 Seeman Country Clubs, and owners of Private 
Estates all over the country are using the 
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n, Alexander’s Quality Dahlias Fl ‘O I D W E | i 
se - The Twentieth Century Flower 
The Dahlia of to-day is of e 7 
. | unsuroasged beauty av alle Combination Roller and Motor 
curieas. charming ponar see 
and ideai for planting agains 
pAlgurders Urte-Date Lawn Mower 
| sod shape, beatifel in cal, They find it the best and most economical equip- 
y , NOur many customers are ant. ment for caring for large stretches of lawn. 
J. K. ALEXAND rae panne, eat | bd aie > 
AN Flower Larmor rarizea cauarmnteea to Grow. The Coldwell both mows and rolls at the same time. It does 
: deccritious and aloabie isonet hace ae" Dati ost the work of three men and three horse mowers on less than a 
, Cannas, ies, Iris ox. . b ; 
se nd, ©, ALEEANDER, The Dobie King gallon of gasoline an hour. It climbs 25% grades easily. It 
2 135-137 Oentral St., East Bridgewater, Mass, is simply designed and easy to operate 
:' The Coldwell line includes horse mowers with the new demountable cutter 


feature. Also hand mowers in 150 different styles and sizes. Write for catalogs 
and an interesting booklet ‘*The Care of Lawns.” 


COLDWELL 
LAWN MOWER COMPANY 


NEWBURGH, N. Y. 
Philadelphia Chicago 




























STRAWBERRIES 
‘ We have issued a Very Interesting Catalogue on DWARF APPLE TREES You can raise big, luscious berries like 
PERGOLAS” and Garden Accessories DWARF PEAR TREES round epsceif Fouset cuthardy plantafrou 

showing a series of new designs; can be had free on request DWARF PLUM TREES Allen’s True-to-Name Varieties 
Gasategue ae Pergolas and Pergola Columns DWARF CHERRY TREES Plenty for pun heat nee for osm 
logue ‘*M.40”’—For Exterior and Interior Wood Columns ae es TREES Book tllahow togrow herree anda il 

atalogue free. e i i 
HARTMANN-SANDERS CO. ‘tanta arTeg, Haapberviee, Grapes, Currante, 
Exclusive Manufacturers of Box D, Geneva, N. Y. W. L. McKAY, Prop. wr. pescagsn homed Sa. Scichory Mad. § 
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Koll’s Cut down your living expenses. You'll be astonished how 
Lock Joint 
: 
uuu 


Patent Ne 0 me 
3 Stave Column sole healthful it is to cultivate a garden, and how easy if 
3 oo NAnAE 


“Planet Jr 
Buy direct from ourfactory. We manufacture hundreds of 


Tools 
exclusive styles. Wire and Ornamental Iron guaran’ 




























































You can do more and better hoeing with this too! in one 
day than you can do in three days with a hand hoe. 

.. Ibe No. 17 has a pair of 6-inch hoes, a plow 
» and a set of eultivatorteeth, sufficient for most 















Suitable for Pergolas, Porches or Interior Use 








Main Office and Factory: Eastern Office: ; * i ive72 i 
Elston and Webster Aves 1123 Br ce: Fences for every purpose; Gates, etc. *@ Write for our Free @ garden Eyg@Aninstructive72-pageillustrated 
bs \e 23 Broadway Catalog and rst Order and > i work. catalogue. Send postal for it today. 

¢ and oar Fi and Early Buyers” Special Offer! S.L. ALLEN &CO,, Box 1204V, Philadelphia 
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AR into the frosts 

of autumn the rich 

golden yellow of the 

Marigold will light up 

your garden with glitter- 
ing splendor. 

The most popular of our 


many Marigolds is the ‘‘ Pride 
of the Garden, ” pictured below. 


The plant itself is dwarf | 


and compact in habit—but the 
flowers are magnificently large 
—and of the very richest 
yellow. 


A full-sized packet of the 
seeds of this unusually brilliant 
flower will be mailed you for 
10 cents. 


We will send you at the same time 
acomplimentary copy of our splen- 
did 1914 catalog—a complete list 
of everything that is best in 
seeds. Also that popular little 
book —‘‘A Thorburn Garden for 

a Family of Six.” 

Thorburn’s Seeds have 

been renowned for their 

uniform purity and fer- 

tility ever since Thomas 

Jefferson was President, 


J. M. Thorburn & Co. 
53 D Barclay Street, New York 























































S the snow gradually disappears under 

the influence of the south winds and 
warm sun the gardener should be prepar- 
ing to obey the impulse to get outdoors. 
The best preparation for this is to have 
the garden plans so well in hand that every- 
thing can be done according 
to a prearranged program, 
having definite means to de- 
finite ends. Minor modifica- 
tions may often be made to 
advantage on the spur of the 
moment, but the most satis- 
factory gardens are those in 
which an orderly develop- 
ment takes place from year 
to year. 

Next to having definite 
plans on paper the most help- 
ful thing is to have the seeds, 
plants and bulbs ordered so 
early that they will be all on 
hand waiting for the season 
of planting. By doing this 
spring shopping early you not 
only relieve the strain upon 
a busy lot of seed and postal 
clerks, but you also insure 
yourself the choicest selec- 
tions and avoid the vexatious ~ 
reply that the supply of some 
desired variety is exhausted. 

Now is the season to real- 
ize that the most fun in gardening comes to 
the specialist. Surely there is some line 
of flowers, fruits or vegetables that makes 
to you an especial appeal—that awakens 
a greater interest than others. That is the 
impulse for you to obey. Get every variety 
of that plant. Try every method of grow- 
ing it. Study its’ history and literature. 
Try for new varieties by hybridizing. 
Learn all that anyone else knows and then 
some more for yourself. You thus become 
an authority and have the happy satisfac- 
tion of a permanent interest in life. 

Never was there such an opportunity for 
garden specialties as now. We are on the 
eve of a new era in 
plant-breeding in 
which marvelous 
new fruits, flowers 
and vegetables are 
to be produced. We 
already have hints 
of what is coming 


ROOTED 


through the new 
creations of Bur- 
bank, Hansen, 





Webber, Patten, 





THE GARDENER’S 
CALENDAR 





GERANIUM CUTTING 
IN SAND 





APPLES SPOTTED BY SCAB 


Hedrick and others. 


There are endless 
opportunities for new workers with lilies, 
irises, peonies, poppies, pansies, strawber- 
ries, raspberries, dewberries, peaches, pears, 
plums, apricots and apples, to say nothing 
of a host of vegetable varieties. 


é STARTING CUTTINGS 


If you have a cutting box 
or even a window box several 
kinds of cuttings may be 
started now. Such plants as 
begonias, carnations, geran- 
ium, coleus, fuchsia, salvia 
and vinca take root in moist 
sand easily. By getting some 
plants to growing now they 
will be ready for the outdoor 
garden in May or June. 


THE PRUNING MONTH 


March is the most impor- 
tant month in all the year for 
pruning trees, shrubs and 
vines. As soon now as pos- 
sible the pruning shears and 
pruning saw should be put to 
work, renovating old trees 
and guiding the growth of 
young. 

Here are some of the more 
important pruning stunts to 
be attended to this month: 

Clean up the apple trees. Cut all dead 
branches off close to the trunk or larger 
branch. Remove also superfluous wood 
and watersprouts along the trunk. Re- 
move all branches injured by ice, blight or 
borers. Scrape off the loose bark, but be 
careful not to cut into the inner bark. 

Prune back the new growths of Japa- 


nese plum trees, especially such vigorous. 


sorts as Burbank. Unless ruthlessly head- 
ed back the trees will outgrow all proper 
bounds. 

Cut back dwarf trees, half to two-thirds 
of last year’s growth. 

Go through the raspberries cutting out 

all canes over a year 

> old. Prune the 

canes left to about 
three feet high. 

Go through the 
currant bushes, cut- 
ting out all canes 
over three years old 
and all that show 
signs of borers. 

Cut back grape 
canes to two buds. 
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The Box that Makes 








the Plants Grow 
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AIR INLET 
__~ INLET FOR WATER 
AND AIR OUTLET 


INLET FOR WATER 
AND AiR OUTLET 


STEEL GREENHOUSE 


F YOU ARE INTERESTED IN PLANTS, 
you should see this new patented, galvanized 
steel box. It can be set inside or outside the 

window, or on the porch railing—anywhere. Will 
not leak and damage the woodwork. Patented 
ventilating and drainage bottom. Made of heavy 
galvanized steel; enameled dark green. 6” deep, 
716" wide, and made in any length. 


To introduce, and show you these boxes, we 
will send you by Parcel Post one box 30” long, 
anywhere east of the Mississippi, on receipt of 
$1.00. Your money back if not satisfactory. 


Success Manufacturing Co., 


227 Sargent Street, 
Gloucester, Mass. 





Success Underground 








ate See 





Garbage Receptacle 





F HEALTH AND 

SANITATION AP- 

PEAL TO YOU, 
you should learn more 
about the SUCCESS 
underground recepta- 
4 cle. Built of concrete, 
4 with strong iron covers 
that will not break. 
Practical. Indestruct- 
q ible. It settles the 
garbage question once 
4 and for all, in a neat, 
4.4 clean and sanitary, and 
4:4 convenient manner. 
Costs little. Accom- 
plishes much. 











As the receptacle 
looks when placed 
in the ground. 
Occupies small 
space. Operated 
by the foot. Send 
for circular and 
price. 





Success Manufacturing Co., 


227 Sargent Street, 
Gloucester, Mass. 










A com plet 
all wood: 
furniture.| 
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ades—for the 
coloring of wood 








finish and polish for 
ors, woodwork and 
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gesand Instruction’ 
er Treatment for 


rand Furnituré,’’ 


PRESENT THIS COUPON TO YOUR DEALER IN PAINTS 


45c—Value FREE—45c 


To Paint, Hardware or Drug Dealer: Furnish the 
bearer, free of all expense, with 
1—25c Instruction Book 
1—10c Bottle Johnson’s Wood Dye 
1—10c Can Johnson’s Prepared Wax 
S. C. Johnson & Son, Racine, Wis. 
(Must be presented by an adult.) HB3 











OSES 2 NEW CASTLE 


—the most reliable and beautiful book on roses ever 
published. Superbly — in natural colors, Con- 
tains expert advice to home planters on how to grow 
roses and other plants. It’s the boiled down facts of 
our long experience. Tells all about our famous stock, 
Send for it today—1 posta! will do. 

HELLER BROS. COMPANY, Box 316 New Castle, Ind. 





Buy a Plan Book of Flat Build- 
ings and plan an income in your 


FLATS AND 
Id age book gives y 
APARTMENTS _ ites: irom. two-family flats to 
twelve families, and our prices 


are reasonable. 
First edition (right off the press) 
Also a book for residences...... : 
WE ac akc csc ecneis ceescuess errr Pr (Se 


H. O. COOK & COMPANY 








720 Ashton Building Grand Rapids, Mich. 











A Beautiful Lawn 


Insure a velvety, green, quick-growing lawn; also 
double the yield of the garden and produce earlier and 


BRAND better vegetables, by feeding 
ON the soil with 

= aN 

. f) ove 


SHEEP’S HEAD 
SHEEP MANURE 


Rich in nitrogen. phosphoric acid 
and potash. Pulverized, ready to 
apply. Also w w quick re- 
sults on flower beds, shrubbery 
and orchard I'wo 100 Ib. bags, $4, 


freight prepaid east of the Missouri 
River. Send for folder. 


Natural Guano Co., 818 River Street, Aurora, Ill. 


A Fine Garden 
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Your Garden: 


Your garden and grounds should be thoroughly and carefully planned 
during the winter and early spring. A new and special feature of our 1914 
issue of the Garden Guide and Record is the introduction of a department 
showing several garden plans laid out by our experts, to fit various sized 
plots, with the view of obtaining the most satisfactory results. 


To get the best results from your garden it is necessary to get the 
best seeds. Every packet of Henderson's seeds that is sold has behind it 
the accumulated experience of sixty-six years of successful seed growing 
and selling. Most of the accepted methods of seed testing and trials in 
use to-day originated with the founder of our firm and the methods that 
were the best three generations ago have been improved and bettered by 
us from year to year and are to-day still the best. The 
initial cost of the seeds is really the smallest cost of your 
garden and it paysto besure you have started right. 
Henderson’s are Tested Seeds. 


Special offer 


Our 1914 Catalogue, ‘‘Everything for the Garden,’ a book of 208 
pages, over 800 illustrations, 14 color plates, etc., will be mailed on 
receipt of 10 cents. In addition, we will send without extra charge, the 
new ‘‘Henderson Garden Plans,” and our collection of 6 Henderson 
Specialties, ina coupon envelope which will be accepted as 25 cents on 
any order of one dollar or over. 


Peter Henderson & Co. 


35-37 Cortlandt Street New York 
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Wagner Landscape Service is at Your Command 


LANTS for every purpose, trees, shrubs, evergreens, hardy peren- 
nials and roses that climb and roses that grow in formal perfection, 
grasses, vines and all beautiful growing things that give the touch 

of Nature to the home-grounds—these are the materials out of which 
the Wagner Landscape Gardeners work their wonders. 

In buying Wagner plants the garden lover gets the benefit of the skill and 
training of the Wagner Garden Specialists. If yours is only the simple 
problem of the small suburban lot this service will cost you 


little or nothing. If you require cooperation on an elaborate scale the 
charges will be altogether moderate. 


Whatever your garden needs write now for Wagner Book 36 
which tells of the Wagner Service in detail and contains a com- 
plete list of Wagner plants with their prices. Itis Free. Ask for it. 
WAGNER PARK NURSERY COMPANY 
‘i = Box 766 Sidney, Ohio 
Nurserymen—Landscape 
Florists 
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Prune severely those flowering shrubs 
like roses and hydrangeas that send out 
their flowers on the growth of the new sea- 
son. 

Burn all prunings to get rid of insect and 
fungous pests. 


THE PLEASURE OF GRAFTING 


To make a sweet apple grow where a 
sour one grew before is one of the many 
possibilities of the art of grafting. It is 
an art that gives the amateur great control 
over his fruit garden, enabling him to have 
a dozen varieties of apples on one tree. It 
also gives him a chance to test out new va- 
rieties, even if his ground is limited, and 
often enables him to transform a native 
seedling tree of no value to an improved 
sort of great value. 

In many communities there are experts 
who will set grafts for two or three cents 
apiece. Look over your trees and see if 
something of this sort can be done to ad- 
vantage. 


SPRAY FOR SCALE AND FUNGUS 


March is practically the last month for 
spraying dormant trees. All fruit trees 
already infested with scale insects, notably 
the San José scale, or which are liable to 
such infestation, should be sprayed with a 
miscible oil or a lime-sulphur spray. You 
can make these, but it is not worth while 
unless you have large orchards. It is eas- 
ier, cheaper and safer to buy the standard 
preparations on the market for use on a 
small orchard. These preparations have 
been made by expert chemists under con- 
ditions that the amateur cannot hope to 
duplicate. Scalecide is one of the best pre- 
parations of the miscible oils and several 
good brands of lime-sulphur are on the 


| market. 


THE SPRING CLEANING 


As soon as the snow disappears there are 
many things to be done with a_ rake. 
Lawns, drives and walks are to be raked 
over. The winter protection from border 
beds is to be remaved. When the frost is 
all out the lawn should be rolled and sown 
with agricultural lime and basic slag. 


ABOVE ALL, PLANT SOMETHING 


All these things are worth while, but as 
soon as the ground can be worked to ad- 
vantage the planting season is at hand. 
Trees, shrubs, vines, small fruits and 
hardy perennial herbs should now be trans- 
planted. The seed of the hardy annual 
flowers, like sweet peas, California poppies, 
Shirley poppies, bachelor’s buttons and 
others, should be sown as soon as the 
ground is free from frost. The hardy 
vegetables—carrots, parsnips, parsley, spin- 
ach, salsify, asparagus and the smooth va- 
rieties of peas—may also be sown. 
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Biltmore Nursery Plants 
Will Grow and Bloom for You 


It is not by mere chance that trees and plants 
from Biltmore Nursery thrive while those from 
other nurseries do not prosper—the combination 
of soil, climate and careful cultivation starts them 
right from the beginning, and the result is perfec- 
tion that can be depended upon to show itself in 
each specimen. 


The Biltmore Nursery Books Tell Why 


The various books we publish describe Hardy 
Garden Flowers, Flowering Trees and _ Shrubs, 
Biltmore Irises, Biltmore Roses, and the Biltmore 
Nursery Catalog is a guide to the trees and plants 
of North America. Write for the book you need, 
but tell us what you expect to plant so we may 
help you to select wisely. 


BILTMORE NURSERY, Box 1639, Biltmore, N. C. 











A Beautiful, Illustrated 
Booklet, ‘‘SUN DIALS,”’ sent 
upon request. Estimates 


DIALS furnished. 

Any Latitude Ask for Booklet No. 3 

E. B. MEYROWITZ, Inc., 237 Fifth Ave., New York 
Branches: New York Minneapolis St. Paul London Paris 
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Do Spring Cleaning in your garden and yard with 


“SCALECIDE” 


ONE yearly application of this spray BEFORE the 
leaves are out will do more to control scale, fungi 
and insects than SIX AFTER the leaves start and 
the eggs hatch. 

Spray now for scale on fruit trees, shade trees, 
rose bushes, grape vines, hedges, etc. 
*“*SCALECIDE”’ kills the eggs of insects before 
they hatch, and kills the spores of fungi before the 
warm spring rains multiply them a million-fold. 

A %-page illustrated booklet describing over 
100 common insects and diseases, with method 
of control, will be ready March 1st, and will be 
sent upon receipt of 10c. in postage. Write today. 


B. G. PRATT CO. 
50 Church Street, New York 
Dept. 16 





Sent 


prepa: 


California Gardens * 
| Book for YOUR Home 


(send today for this handsome 8x11, 124-page 
cloth-bound ponk on garden-making. Con- 
tains fifty practical garden plans and complete 
descriptions for every size lot—25 feet up to / 
country estates. Practical for your climate. 
Kk contains 103 beautiful halftone illus- 
trations showing the cream of Southern Cal- 
ifornia’s gardens. Among plans shown are 
Alpine, Colonial. Dutch Burd. Formal, Heath, 
Iris, Japanese Flat. Japanese Hill, Japanese 
Iris, Japanese Tea, Natural, Old-Fashioned, Old 
English, Rose, Rock and Water 
gardens — most effective treat- 
ments of landscapes, garden fur- 
niture, etc. Noexperienced land- 
Scape gardener needed. Do the 
work eared. 8mall -. 
Send P. O. or Express 
} aoe Money Order sonee. 
4 This book is invaluable 
Pal if you own a home. 
=| EUGENE O. MURMANN 
223 Central Avenue _ 
Glendale, Los Angeles, California 





































OOST YOUR GARDEN 
THIS SPRING WiTH OUR 
JARDEN FRAMES oe 


4 
HEY will short-cut your garden 
from four to six weeks. When your 
neighbors’ tomatoes, for example, | 
are in blossom, yours will be showing 
green fruit the size of black walnuts. 
From radishes up to corn or rhubarb, 
there’s not a thing in your kitchen garden 
that our Garden Frames will not success- 
fully boost. And as for your flowers— 
who wouldn’t spend a few dollars and a 
little extra bother to have blooms in 
May rather than July. 

Some of the flowers you have never 
been able to grow are easy enough with 
the help of our frames. 

We make them in six sizes and varying 
NEW YORK 
1170 Broadway 
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in prices from $3.75 for 5 of the 
Pony Junior frames 113 x 13 
inches, shown below, up to the 
larger frames made for sash 3 x 6 feet. 
Send for our Garden Frame Booklet. 
| It is a thoroughly reliable guide to 
the most advanced methods of gardening 
with frames. Three pages are devoted 
to the personal experiences of a subur- 
banite with his 3-sash frame. It’s told in a 
chatty, likable way and accompanied by photos 
taken by himself. : 
You know the big part of our business is building green- 
houses. If you are interested in having a greenhouse we would 
like very much to send you our regular greenhouse catalog. 
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Write to any one of our three offices: 


PHILADELPHIA 
15th and Chestnut Streets 


iw 






BOSTON 
49 Federal Street 
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YARDS OF BEAUTY 


The exterior of your home is far more important than the interior. 
is seen first and last, and by more. Whether large or small, old or new, 
the attractive yard takes the leading part of a charming home, making it 
rent for more, sell for more and command a larger loan. 

Anyone Can Beautify Their Own Grounds 
beyond fondest expectations, by following my simple instructions. Send for 
book of photo engravings, taken from *‘ Yards of Beauty’’—it’s yours for the 
asking. State size of your house and grounds. 


| H. C. HETTINGER, Landscape Architect - 


It 


McHENRY, ILL. 

















Will buy this Power Lawn Mower. 


$375.00 It is R. E. Olds’ latest invention 


and patent. It will save the first cost in one sea- 
For information address 


son. 
The Ideal Power Lawn Mower Co. 
Box 444 
Lansing 


Mich. 
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Garden This Spring 
With Alphano Humus : 


——— aS ae 
quickens the growth and increases the quantity vs 

and quality. Humus is to the soil what pre- 
digested breakfast food and a cup of coffee 


are to us. 


It both stimulates and builds. It has none of the 
flashy short-lived effects of chemical fertilizers, or 
any of the weed carrying, offensive and unsanitary 
features of stable manures. 


Being in a powdered form it can be mixed evenly 
throughout the soil and at once becomes an available 
plant food, continuing to give life to the soil for a sur- 
prisingly long time. 

Tt can be spread on the garden and spaded in; put 
over the spaded garden and raked in; sowed in the 
dri!ls and covered with the seeds; or dug in around the 
roots as both a fertilizer and an internal mulch. 


For any or all these uses, the results put a new 
phase on the pleasure and profit of gardening. 


With all the seemingly wondrous things it ac- 
complishes—there is absolutely no mystery about it— 
no secret process—no patented formula. It’s Nature’s 
own make, which we dig and prepare for your use. At 
Alphano, New Jersey, we own large deposits of it, which 
nature has been centuries in the making. 

In buying it for your flowers and vegetables, why 
nct also order enough to put around your shrubs and to 
try some on your lawn? 

You can spread it on your lawn, rake it in and 
leave it all there to give its full value to the roots. 
Being odorless, you can use it anywhere at any time. 
At once you see how superior it is to il!-smelling, un- 
sightly manure that must be raked off, carrying away 
with it much of its value. 

Further than that, Alphano Humus is many times 
stronger and lasts much anaes. 


Send for our Humus 
Book. It tells the plain 
facts in a plain way. 
Freights are apt to be slow. 
So order early so you can 


start gardening early. 4 i 
$12 a ton. $8 by the carload 
F. 0. B. ALPHANO, N. J. 


Alphano Humus Co, 


NEW YORK CITY 


|: makes gardening both easier and pleasanter. It 
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The cele: 
the grower Pp 
Alphano Humus treated soil that previ- 
ously would grow scarcely 6 inch high 
beans. We have a 
most interesting 
letter from this man 
of which we would 
be glad to send you 
a copy. 


ry—which is half the height of 
hi 1f—was 4 d on 














945 WHITEHALL BLDG. 
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For Landscape Beauty Effects 


““STEELE’S NEW JERSEY GROWN”’ EVERGREENS, SHADE TREES 
and FLOWERING SHRUBS of unquestioned merit and vigor, are sure to 
give satisfactory results. Let us help you put the finishing touches to your 
home grounds at small expense. Over one hundred acres of TREES and 
SHRUBS of all sizes, for all purposes and of all varieties of merit. LARGE 
SPECIMEN TREES for immediate effect. CALIFORNIA PRIVET and 
BERBERIS THUNBERGI for hedges. FRUIT TREES and FRUIT 
PLANTS in great variety, all fully described and illustrated in my beautiful 
catalogue. Send postal today for free copy. 


T. E. STEELE 


POMONA NURSERIES PALMYRA, N. J. 

















| JOHN DAVEY 
Father of Tree Surgery 










Let a 
DENS Sa ba-t: 
Expert 
Hre-teltsts 


Set your mind at rest about your trees. Expert 
examinations without charge. If your trees need no 
attention, you want to knowit; if they do, you ought 
to know it. Winter storms may have started serious 
trouble. Davey Tree Surgeons only are good 
enough for the U. S.Government. If you want 
real Tree Surgery it must be Davey Tree Surgery. 
Representatives carrying credentials available every- 
where. Write today for beautiful free book. 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO,, Inc. 
323 Elm Street, - Kent, Ohio 


Branches, with telephone connections: New York, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Montreal, San Francisco 

















your trees 
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[* order to meet more fully the 

needs of its readers, THE House 
BEAUTIFUL has instituted a depart- 
ment of questions and answers along 
all lines of garden and orchard ac- 
tivities. Questions received will be 
promptly answered if addressed to the 

GARDEN EDITOR 


THE House BEAUTIFUL 
New York Clty 











G. R.—Helpful books on hybridizing and the 
production of new varieties of fruits, flowers and 
vegetables are: Bailey, “Plant-Breeding”; Bailey, 
“The Nursery Book,” both published by the Mac- 
millan Company, New York, and De Vries, 
“Plant-Breeding,” published by Open Court Pub- 
lishing Company, Chicago. Some interesting arti- 
cles may also be found in recent annual year- 
books of the U.S. Department of Agriculture and 
in recent bulletins of the State Experiment Sta- 
tions at Geneva, N.Y., and Brookings, S.D. 
The publications of the Luther Burbank Society 
of San Francisco also give much information up- 
on the subject. 


Mrs. E. R. S—Two dealers in American wild 
flowers from whom you are likely to get bulbs 
of jack-in-the-pulpit are Edwin Gillette, South- 
wick, Mass., and F. H. Horsford, Charlotte, Vt. 
For indoor forcing the bulbs are best planted in 
November or December. The flower jar pic- 
tured with jack-in-the-pulpit in the December 
House BEAUTIFUL is a Japanese ware. It is not 
probable that you can find one just like it now, 
but somewhat similar ones are frequently offered 
in the Japanese shops of New York, Boston and 
Chicago. 


W. P. B.—The gazing globe is a revival of an 
old-time garden ornament that serves to reveal 
and enhance the beauty of its surroundings. It 
is a sphere of mirrored glass about eighteen 
inches in diameter in which the varying lights 
and shades of earth and sky are continually re- 
flected. When placed in a flower border it be- 
comes a center of great attraction, giving myriads 
of changing pictures of the clouds above and 
the blossoms below. It should be placed in the 
most attractive part of the garden, where the 
pictures it reflects shall be full of interest. It 
should be surrounded by flowers and be placed 
where it can be viewed near at hand from two 
or three directions. 


Mrs. G. W. D—The Perennial Phloxes may 
be divided in March or set out from new plants 
purchased. They are among the most desirable 
flowers for border gardens. They are inexpen- 
sive and easy to establish and the plants thrive 
for many years. The long panicles of flowers 
make a very attractive display outdoors and re- 
main in good condition for many days when cut 
for indoor use. They delight in a rich, moist 
soil. Their season of bloom may be prolonged 








by cutting off the flowering shoots. 
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yh hows amateur will find just the 
information needed to make his} 
garden a success—over one hundred 
clear, concise, dependable cultural 
instructions for growing almost every 
flower and vegetable worth bother- 
ing with. 

The list of worthy novelties and 
old favorites is complete and depend- 
able. Especially important are the 
sections devoted to Roses and Dah- 
lias. The collection of hardy Peren- 
nials is the largest in America. 
Selected strains of standard vege- 
tables and flowers. 





Mailed free to anyone mentioning this magazine 





DREER’S SUPERB ASTERS—The finest 
strain, either for garden decoration or cutting. 
Packets contain enough seed to produce more 
than one hundred plants. Made up of eight 
beautiful colors. _Ten cents per packet 
DREER’SGARDEN BOOK with each order 


HENRY A.DREER #uitadetenia’ 




















The Manor House at Walnut Hall Farm 


Seed Your Lawn This Spring with Pedigreed Kentucky Blue Grass Seed 


While the ordinary blue grass seeds of commerce doubtless contain some traces of 


the original Kentucky stock, the addition of common seeds, made necessary because of 
the high cost of pure stock, is so great as to ro> them of their essential c haracter and to 
produce poor imitations of ‘the blue grass lawn as grown in ‘‘Old Kentucky.” 


In order to preserve the purity and to maintain the prestige of the genuine Ken- 
tucky Blue Grass, the management of the greatest farms in Central Kentucky have 
arranged with the Kentucky State Agricultural College to test every lot of their seed 
which is then shipped direct to the consumer in officially sealed bags. 


Kentucky Thorobred BLUE GRASS SEED 


is the yield of Elmendorf, Walnut Hall, Wood- conducted as the production of thoroughbred 
burn, Hamburg Place and Castleton, five of the live stock, 

greatest farms in America, comprising more Seed your lawn with this seed and you will 
than 25,000 acres of the finest Blue Grass soil secure the must beautiful stand of grass that 
and famous for their thoroughbred stock and can be grown. It will be uniform, free from 
their wonderful farm and dairy produce. This weeds and common grasses, fine and velvety in 
seed has all been tested by the experts of the texture, and very tenacious of life. The official 
State Agricultural College and is guaranteed seal of the growers and the tests of the State 
for purity, germination and rugged growing College are your guarantee. Order at once, as 
power. Its production has been as scientifically the seeding seuson is at han 


Prices by Parcel Post, Prepaid 
35c per Ib. 3 ibs. for $1.00 (enough to seed $00 to 1200 sq. ft.) 
$4.00 Per Bushel (14ibs.) Special prices on orders of 5 bushe!s or more. 


CENTRAL KENTUCKY BLUE GRASS SEED CO. 
113 Cheapside, Lexington, Ky. 
We solicit correspondence with responsible dealers 























Cedar Acres Gladioli 


‘BULBS THAT BLOOM ”’ 


The most satisfactory flower to grow. 


[Pea 





Illustrated Booklet, 


with full information how to grow 
Prize Winning Gladioli, gives many 
special offers and fuli description 
of all new and choice varieties. 


Free for the asking. 


If you have never seen Cedar 
Acres Gladioli, which have won 
many gold medals and cups in 
Europe and America, you should 
at least have the booklet. It will 
help you to enjoy your garden, 





for no garden will be complete 
without Gladioli. 


B. HAMMOND TRACY 


WENHAM, MASS. 








Address Box E 
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YOR SOG, 
A ROSE MESSAGE “ 


To the Readers of 
House Beautiful 


WE eannot make cold, black 
type glow with the riot of 
glorious colors or throw off the 
delightful fragrance that fills 
one’s nostrils and creates a 
sense of enchantment as 
you gaze enraptured at 
our thousands and thou- 
sands of 

“The Best Roses 

for America” 


However, yo: may have plenty, 





















of these beautiiul roses right in 
our own garden and experience the 
oy of produci ing the glories of the best 


varieties selected from principal rose 
gardens of Germany, France, Holland, 
England and Ireland.’ We have personally 
chosen 14 select roses from 140 introduced 
to the world during the past twelve months. 





Among these new varieties are the pmze winners 

at the greatest European Flower Shows. Besides Rose Guide 

these latest additions to our list we have our old reliable selected varieties 

that are famous the world over and fully described in our 

1914 Free Every lover of roses should send now for this Rose Guide. 

Rose Guide It is full of helpful information and facts about how and 
where to grow roses; how to plant, cultivate, prune, etc. 

It eliminates all chance of selecting unsatisfactory varieties for your garden. 

= ou may easily and quickly pick out and order direct by mail from this Rose 

Guide as many or as few rose bushes as you desire. Remember— 


C. & J. Ruse Bushes Are Guaranteed to Grow and Bloom 
They are the best for color, form, growth, hardiness and fra rance. Get these 
best varieties, as the cost is no greater than for inferior roses. “C. & J.’’ Roses, 
except as noted, are grown on their own roots and are healthy and vigorous. 
We pack carefully and guarantee them to bloom. Write today for this free 
Guide containing our special combination offers on which we prepay charges. 


THE CONARD & JONES COMPANY 
Box 129 West Grove, Pa. 
Rose Specialists--Over 50 Years’ Experience 


UNCED CGO 
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Hick’s White Spruce 
A Superior 
Evergreen 

To Plant this Spring 


HE White Spruce that for a few years was not 

appreciated is now being extensively used. We 

have been growing an extensive stock and now are 
ready with a particularly choice lot, especially like sizes 
shown in the illustration. They range from 114 to 44 
feet high. Root-pruned every one of them, with splen- 
did healthy root masses. You will not only get a good 
ball of earth with them, but one thick with roots. 


As a small tree, White Spruce, with their cheerful, blue- 
green foliage, are always ornamental. They are com- 
pact, and do not open up or become ragged. They do 
not “ winte1-kill,” and, last but not least, trees this size 
are not expensive. You-can plant them as hedges or 
future wind breaks. 

Large trees that save from 10 to 15 years waiting, we 
have in goodly number—both evergreens and regular 
shade trees—which spread up to 15 feet. 

As seashore trees, they can not be equaled; in fact, they 
enjoy the salt spray. Large trees that give immediate 
results we are particularly strong on; they are our 
specialty. They can be safely shipped 1000 miles. 

We are offering what is not ty offered—the 
chance to plant Pines, Oaks and many other trees at 
$50.00 per 1000. Trees that fit the soil and climate and 
take care of themselves. 

Hardy Plants and Shrubs we have in goodly assort- 
ment. Send for catalog and special Flowering Shrub 
and Hardy Flower booklets. 

Whatever your Spring Planting problems are, don’t 
neglect to take advantage of Hicks’ Catalogs and 
Service. 


Isaac Hicks and Son 
Westbury, L. I. 
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SATISFACTION ROSES 
AND HARDY PLANTS 


F any one’s roses and hardy plants will 
give you satisfaction, these from Cromwell 
Gardens will. 


For forty years we have been growing roses. 
Right now we have some exceptionally fine 
ones in large pots that when planted in your 
garden will go right on growing and start 
blooming as happily as if still growing right 
here in Cromwell Gardens. 

Altogether our catalog lists one hundred and 
fifty varieties for outdoors, and some thirty 
or more for the greenhouses. Every one of 
them tested varieties. We stand back of 
them and know they will give satisfaction. 
As for our Hardy Plants. Ours grew in the open last 
Summer and were potted in the Fail, We feel that we 
never have handled a finer lot. Good, husky, full root- 


ed plants, every one of them. Planted in your garden 
this Spring, they ought to bloom this Summer. 

Don’t fuss with planting seeds and then have to wait 
two years for blooms, when you can buy Satisfaction 
Plants like these that will bloom first year, 


Send for our catalog. Make out your list and get your 
order ia early, so we can ship it just as early as you wis 

You'll like that catalog. It contains a lot of plain, 
everyday, common-sense gardening suggestions to aid 
you in making your garden in keeping with your home, 


AN.PIERSON INC. 


CROMWELL GARDENS 


CROMWELL CONN 





























ey HE seventy-sixth annual edition of 

Dreer’s Garden Book maintains the 
high standard of its many predecessors, 
More than 250 large pages are crowded 
with information as to varieties, culture and 
prices of practically all garden plants. The 
colored plates and the cultural directions by 
well-known experts are especially notable. 

For nearly seventy years the firm of Peter 
Henderson & Co. has been sending out valu- 
able garden literature. During recent years 
their annual Everything for the Garden has 
been indispensable to all progressive gar- 
deners and the issue for the present year is 
no exception. More than two hundred 
crowded pages with beautiful illustrations 
make a veritable encyclopedia of garden 
lore. 

Another important factor in American 
gardening is Burpee’s Annual for 1914, 
which comes again in the form familiar to 
hundreds of thousands of interested read- 
ers. This is the thirty-eighth year of issue 
and the catalog is as full as usual of new 
and old Burpee specialties as well as prac- 
tically all other tried-out sorts of flowers 
and vegetables. 

These three houses seem to have been in 
business so long that it would be difficult 
to rival their records. But when you open 
the less pretentious catalog of J. M. Thor- 
burn and Co. and read at the top of the 
first page—1802-1914—you realize more 
than ever that the supplying of garden seeds 
is a permanent business, and that a record 
of success for more than a century justifies 
this foreword to the catalog: “A house 
that, during the one hundred and twelve 
years it has been in business, has clung 
firmly to its original idea of supplying seeds 
of the highest grade only, gaining thereby 
the confidence and loyal friendship of a 
steadily increasing number of both amateur 
and professional gardeners.” This one 
hundred and thirteenth catalog is especially 
notable for its concise directions for grow- 
ing and for its long lists of novelties and 
specialties of flowers and vegetables. 

Still another veteran among the flower 
catalogs is Vick’s Garden and Floral Guide 
which has been issued for some sixty-five 
years and has helped to introduce a large 
proportion of the desirable varieties grown 
today. The 1914 issue shows decided prog- 
ress even over its attractive predecessors. 

A splendid catalog that includes an & 
traordinary range of garden specialties— 
seeds, plants, shrubs, fruit and ornamen 
trees—is being sent out by the Storrs 
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The problem toring gasoline and olls safely and 
ee solved perfectly—f ‘or anyone a4 owns 
an automobile or gasoline engine, for public garages, for 
stores and factories. 


Kewanee Tanks are Endorsed 
by Insurance Underwriters 


Because they reduce danger from fire to the minimu-n. 
They prevent loss by evaporation, save their cost 
in reduced price of gasoline when bought by the 
barrel, and of time from being out of a ri 

Proof against collapse or corresion when buried in the 

ground, because built ¢ sheet iron from } in. to % in. thick, 
strongly riveted and calked. PELE DLA hl 
or wi. hout ..i1-measuring device. 
Write for circulars. Ail engineering service Free 
Other Kewanee Private Utilities are: 








— 
Power Plants, Wind-mill Pumps 
— e voooess Plants 
ca inery 
Gasoline Engines 
Bulletin on any Kewanee Utility 
sent on request. 

















TINDALE MUSIC CABINETS 


Decidedly Decorative 






————« The ideal means of keeping music. Every 
copy always at hand when wanted, 


Style F. (illustrated) is $29 in mahog- 
any or $25 in Fumed Oak. Wide 
variety of styles and sizes $15 to $95, 
wr Write today for Design Book No. 20. 


TINDALE CABINET CO., No. 1 W. 34th St., New York 











THE SHOPPING GUIDE 


For rates and particulars address 
Walter C. Kimball, Inc., Advertising Managers 
432 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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F your Indestructo Trunk should be destroyed 
today, you would receive one just like it, free. 

You would not be forced to buy a new trunk; 
because you would be protected by the rigid 5 year 
Indestructo Guarantee. 

Your trunk is built to stand the severest travel usage, 
regardless of what happens, or how far you travel. 

That protection is the biggest reason why you should 
own an Indestructo. 


There are many others; chief among which is the 
Indestructo Trunk itself. 
‘ The Indestructo is built with the idea of your com- 
ort and convenience uppermost in our mind; you 
will agree to this after you have seen the trunk— 
_If you don’t know the Indestructo dealer in your 
city, write us; will send you our travel book containing 
naturally colored views of all models from $15 to $150. 


National Veneer Products Company 
503 Beiger Street, Mishawaka, Ind. 
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AS it ever occurred to 
H you that, in addition to 

the many other prac- 
tical sides of a greenhouse, 
it could also be used to ad- 
vantage as a property line 
screen shutting out some ob- 
jectionable view ? 











Like those buildings of your 
neighbors for instance—you 
may not particularly object to 
them by themselves, but it’s 
the activities about them that 
are sO annoying. 

















The placing of the house 
above, on the property line, 
made a happy and effectual 
solution of just such a screen- 
ing problem. 


Originally this house was 
only 75 feet long, having three 
compartments-being planned, 
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A New Use_for A Greenhouse 


U-BAR GREENHOUSES 
PIERSON U-BAR CO 


Pe) 
e ONE MADISON AVE.. NEW YORK. 
FA CANADIAN OFFICE, 10 PHILLIPS PLACE, MONTREAL 










however, for the addition of a 
fourth. It is now complete. 
The shingled workroom har- 
monizes in treatment with 


the residence, as it of course 
should. 


The portion of the green- 
house roof which looks white, 
is covered with ‘‘shading.” It 
marks the limits of the first 
compartment, which is used 
for semi-tropical and shade 
thriving plants. For further 
particulars of this particular 
house—and a dozen or more 
others—let us send you our 
latest catalog, entitled ‘‘A Few 
U-Bar Greenhouses.” You will 
like the intimate personal way 
each subject is described and 
be delighted with the large 
sized illustrations used. 


Send for it. Orsend forus. Or both 
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was determined, if possible, to procur 
of the great man. Her opportunity came 


There is a certain famous violinist frequently 
visits this country, and who, among his acquaintances, is 
almost as noted for his parsimony as for his genius 
Among this musician’s admirers was a young woman who 






ome souvenir 
one rainy day 


when she chanced to encounter the musician on Broad- 
way. He was provided with an old cotton umbrella, 
green with age, while the young woman carried a nice 


new silk one. 


membrance of yourself—no matter how small 
great man surveyed her keenly, and then gave a glance 
at the old cotton umbrella that covered him. 
thrust into her hands, saying: “Certainly, my dear young 


She stopped him for a moment, exclaim- 
“Oh, if you would only give me some slight re- 
'" The 


This he 


I shall be delighted. We will exchange umbrellas,” 


—Chicago Tribune: 

















On Three Feet Square 


NTINENTAL PLANT CO., 


Strawberries the Year Round’ 4 
Never Stop, The Wonderful Everbearer Be 


Fruits in garden April to November. In barrel, as shown, all year round. Exquisite 
flavor. Heavy bearer. Result of 30 years test of over 5000 varieties i: the North Carolina 3 
Hills, the Natural Home of the Strawberry. Plantsdelivered free. We ship toevery state 
inthe Union. Our 63rd semi-annual catalogue tells how to grow it to perfection and also 4 
all fruits and ornamentals. Saves you half on buying. 

11 R.R. St. Kittrell, N. C. 
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[Is Your Refrigerator Poisoning 











Never Sold in Stores 


30 Days’ Trial-Factory Price=Cash or Credit 

Direct from factory to you—saving you store 
profits. We pay freight and guarantee your 
money back and removal of refrigerator at 
no expense to you if you are not absolutely 
satished. Easy terms if more convenient for 


you. Send for book. NOW —A letter or postal. 





Your Family? 


Your doctor will tell you that a refrig- 
erator which cannot be kept sweet, clean 
and wholesome, as you can easily keep the Monroe, 
is always dangerous to the health of your family. 











is see Rbiecabel Sou Seay So Much 

About—the Refrigerator with Genuine 

Solid Porcelain Food Compartments— 
Every Corner Rounded 


which can be kept free of breeding places for the disease germs 
that poison food which in turn poisons people. Not cheap “bath- 
tub” porcelain-enamel, but one solid piece of snow-white un- 
breakable porcelain ware—nothing to crack, craze, chip, break 
or absorb moisture—but genuine porcelain, over an inch thick— 
as easily cleaned as a china bowl—not a single crack, crevice, 
joint, screw-head or any other lodging place for dirt and the 
germs of disease and decay. Send for 

About Re- 


FREE BOOK ifieics 


which explains all this and tells you how to select your home 
refrigerator—how to tell the good from the bad—how to have 
better and more nourishing food—how to keep food longer 
without spoiling and how to cut down ice bills—how to guard 
against sickness and doctor bills. 





Monroe Refrigerator Co., Station 2, B. Lockland, O. 

















CTA 


Why Pay $89.50? 


From Our Factory—In Sections—For 
LESS THAN HALF Retail Store Price 


gy Can Buy These Pieces Direct 
: 


ati) 


The 

New Idea That 
Reduces Price and 
Guarantees Quality : 


We build Come-Packt furniture in 
sections—ship direct from our factory 


ae NA 


ff 
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Harrison Co., Painesville, Ohio. This well- 
known house has also a long record of 
achievement behind it. 

Another catalog with a wide variety of 
contents is Catalog 17 of the Wagner 
Park Nursery Co., Sidney, Ohio. Hardy 
flowers, roses and ornamental trees are con- 
sidered in it. 

Among the more important of the dis- 
tinctly nursery catalogs The Stark Year 
Book deserves special mention. It is a 
splendid catalog of fruits, large and small, 
roses and ornamental trees and shrubs, the 
set of photographs of the new delicious 
apple as grown in many states is especially 
notable. 

A very useful booklet for the Northwest 
is entitled Hardy Trees and Plants and is- 
sued by the Jewell Nursery Co., Lake City, 
Minn. It gives special attention to the 
varieties of fruit and ornamental plants 
that have survived under the most trying 
climatic conditions. 

The Planter’s Guide sent out by the 
Wedge Nursery, Albert Lea, Minn., is also 
of interest to residents of this great region. 

Some attractive booklets of especial in- 
terest to residents of the Southwestern 
States are being sent out by Wild Bros. 
Nursery Co., Sarcoxie, Mo. Fruits, orna- 
mental trees and perennial flowers receive 
special attention. 

The thousands of people keenly interested 
in the plant creations of Luther Burbank 
will welcome the authoritative Nursery 
Catalog of the Luther Burbank Co., San 
Francisco. A large number of new fruits 
are offered as well as many older ones. 

Pacific Coast gardeners as well as others 
will also find the new catalog of the 
Fancher Creek Nurseries at Fresno, Cal., of 
great interest. It embodies a wonderful 
list of fruits and ornamental plants. This 
firm is now issuing, from time to time, a 
valuable bulletin with the title Roeding’s 
Practical Horticulture. 

Many specialty catalogs are now avail- 














to you in compact crates, at knock-down freight “: 
rates—you set it up in yourown home in a few spare 
moments—you save over half what you would pay at 
aretail store. Furthermore, your protection in quality 
is absolute—you see each section separately before it is 


able to amateur gardeners. Those inter- 
ested in small fruits are likely to find Allen's 
1914 Berry Book of value. It is issued by 
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—— pores Hen a i geil Rigg a W. F. Allen, Salisbury, Md. Those inter- 
Three such picces at any retail store would $42 35 ested in roses will find the Dingee Guide 
cost you $89.50—our price, only.............. aii: “ 
’ - to Rose Culture of value. It is sent out 
Each Piece Is of World’s Finest by the Dingee and Conard Co., West 
Grove, Pa. 


Genuine Quartered White Oak 


Not red oak, or any other cheap grade of oak, or imitation. 
Any cabinet maker will confirm the fact that there is but one oak 
oak. Years of hard 
usage will enhance the beauty of Come Packt furniture—it is solid worth and 


A dainty little booklet showing flower 
baskets and garden tools of especial inter- 
est to lady gardeners is being sent out by 
Lewis and Conger of New York. 

The Truth about Humus is the title of 
an attractive booklet issued by the Alphano 
Humus Co. of New York. The possibilities 
of rendering barren soil productive through 
the use of this natural fertilizer will be a 
revelation to many readers. 

‘Pratt’s Handbook for Fruit Growers is a 
very useful booklet for ready reference. 



































of quality—Genuine Quartered WHITE 















































character throughout. Built in modern designs with the care and skill of the 
old master cabinet makers—posscssing an individuality and charm befitting the 
home of quality. We shipto you at actual factory price of lumber and mill work. 
All you need is a screw driver and a few moments of sparetime. Eight different 
shades of finish from which to select. Every piece sold on a full year’s guarantee. 
If you are not satisfied, your money will be immediately returned, including freight. 


New 1 914 Catalog FRE Shows over 400 other beautiful exam- 


ples of Come-Packt craftsmanship in 
living, dining, bedroom and den furniture—in sections—at a saving in some 
instances of even 60%. Color plates showing exquisite finish and upholstering. 
Sent free—postpaid. Write forit today. A postal will bring it. 


COME-PACKT FURNITURE Co. 
304 Dorr Street Toledo, Ohio 
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E Buy from the manufacturers. We 
: own the largest plant of its 
of i kind in the world. And sell 
wie 6 SAVE direct to the consumer, 
Be 1 saving you every penny of 
& , ’ 
rdy E /2 Your the jobber’s and dealer’s 
on- : Furniture profits. Oursis nota mail 
‘ H Send Money order house or jobber or 
lis- For wholesaler. We turn 
par a FREE the raw materials into 
F . Book finished 
a Furniture 
all, ; Our sectional method Brooks Master- 
th of shipping (we are the ‘ 
' . eriginators) eaves Xe Built Furniture 
Us : ing costs, 24 the t 
and % the factory joor 
ll space n b urniture 
ad : manufacturers who ship their 
furniture “set up.” That's 
why you can get this 
est No. 409—BUFFET 
1S- For the Factory 4 a , : 
Price...... 5 ce igi saa 
ty ’ Dealer’s Price $65. 
y Beautifully built of 
he finest quality solid 


j Quartered Oak—66 ia. 
nts long—45 in. high — 22 
in. deep. Top, 1 in. 
thick. 


Check Up With Us 




















ng Write for book givin 

Baty choice A, 100 
he pce 4 cin furmt” Close, logical consideration of the entire field 
so sneete, BPS. C2. proves that the one beautiful, fire-safe, per- 
on. io nasa Soe manent, economical facing-material for the expression 
- <== 4 of every style of American home-building is 
se ee fete Seo zZ Hv-tex Brick 
we pe ye cool hg ge Hi Ss 


ive position alongside reading matter. Special 
value for the advertiser, reliable information 


for the reader. Hy-tex Brick is the most beautiful facing-material—see the 
ed Aelvctting Maxagen, 432 Fourth Avenue, New York Cay prominent residential boulevardsot any American city. Hy-tex 
slo THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL is the most fire-safe—ask your insurance man. Hy-tex is the 
most permanent and adaptable to every style of architecture—ask your 
Ty architect. Hy-tex is the most economical—make us prove it. Send now for 

















an **Genuine Economy in Home Building’’ a beautiful, 64-page booklet, illus- 

its trated in colors and dealing in a comprehensive way with the problems that 
confront every prospective home-builder, Sent anywhere for ten cents. 
“Bonds and Mortars in the Wall of Brick” a 28-page, illustrated booklet on 

TS design and patterns in brickwork, showing the wide possibilities for the 

he expression of beauty in brick walls. Sent for 10 cents, 

of **Suggestions for Small Hy-tex Homes’’ a helpful book of 

ul plans for homes of moderate cost. Sent for four cents. 

° HYDRAULIC-PRESS BRICK COMPANY 


Dept. B. 3 St. Louis, Missouri 
Largest Manufacturers of Face Brick in the World 


BRANCH OFFICES:—Baltimore, Maryland; ein, Tilinois; Cleveland, 
Ohio; Davenport, Iowa; Dubois, Pennsylvania; Indianapulis, Indiana; 
Kansas City, Missouri; Minneapolis, Minnesota; New York City; Omaha, 
Nebraska; Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Toledo, Ohio; Washington, D. C. 
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for pastime and pleasure is the contri- 
bution the Bissell sweeper makes to housewives 
who use it. The Bissell :s the handy, inexpensive 
er couaging device for everyday use and furnishes he Da 
T- ie maximum of usefulness at a small cost. Wild Fl ower Famil 1es 
" ISSELL’S 
The haunts, characters, and family relation- 
if “Cyco”” BALL BEARING ships of the herbaceous wild flowers with 
i for their identifications 
Carpet Sweeper suggestions ions. 
*! en : By CLARENCE M. WEED 
es is ight, makes sweeping easy and confines the dust. ; J a . 
rh Greater convenience is secured by having a second A beautifully illustrated book of nearly 250 pages with 
© keep upstairs as a step saver. t your - : . 4 ers. 
‘ dealer send you one. Prices $2.75 to $5.25, at all discussions of the lives and haunts of the wild flow ers 
= best stores. Ask for Booklet “Easy, Economical, Price $1.50 net. Postage 16 cents. Present subscri- 
nilary Sweeping. bers to THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL may secure the book by 
a Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co. sending one new yearly subscription ($3.00). 
Grand Rapids, Mich Address: The House Beautiful Publishing Company 
oe ee Se rT 432 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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By FRED J. WAGNER 








THE COMING OF THE CYCLE CAR 
T the National Automobile Shows held 
in New York and Chicago in January 
and at the numerous local shows in other 
cities throughout the country this season, 
the biggest center of attraction was the ex- 
hibit of cycle cars. These little machines 
were shown publicly for the first time at 
these shows, although the cycle car has 
been in wide use in Europe for several sea- 
sons. The present season will see a large 
number of these vehicles manufactured and 
marketed in America. More than one hun- 
dred companies have been incorporated to 
date for the purpose of producing cycle 
cars. 

The majority of motorists have heard 
about these little bug-like vehicles, but com- 
paratively few people, aside from those 
who visited the automobile shows, ever 
have seen a cycle car. It is true that nu- 
merous automobile dealers now have them 
on exhibition in their salesrooms, but to date 
few have been delivered to private owners. 
For the benefit of those who have not a 
clear idea as to what constitutes a cycle 
car, it might be said that the new vehicle 
is not a motorcycle with three wheels and 
a basket seat, as some people have been led 
to believe, owing to the fact that certain 
motorcycle makers have produced such 
contraptions in the past. A cycle car is 
really a small automobile, equipped with 
four wheels and a small motor suspended 
from the fore part cf the chassis, and the 
seats arranged either side by side or else 
single seats tandem fashion. Of course 
all of the parts are smaller and the dimen- 
sions of wheel-base and tread less than 
those of a small automobile runabout. 
Most cycle cars have wire wheels 
of practically the same size as 
motorcycles, which enables them 
to accommodate motorcycle size 
tires. 

Most cycle cars are designed 
to carry two people and the fact 
that the motor is small and of 
comparatively low power is com- 
pensated for in the light con- 
struction of the chassis and body. 
In building this chassis light it 
has been possible to eliminate 
numerous parts and simplify the 
construction. Of course, any- 
one who has driven a light car 
can understand that the cycle 
car will not be as comfortable 
a vehicle to drive over rough 
roads as a full-sized automobile. 





MODERN CYCLE CAR 


Being in the featherweight class a cycle car 
will bounce and jump around on a rough 
surface like a grasshopper, whereas the 
regular-sized automobile will hold the road 
fairly well without giving bad jounces to 
the occupants. 

But where the cycle car will be deci- 
dedly convenient is in the country place, 
used for “gadding about.” For running 
down to the village and back this easily 
handled little machine will be found much 
more convenient than getting out the big 
car. In fact, a great many orders for cycle 
cars have been placed by people of means, 
who own big touring cars. Then, too, the 
cycle car comes within the easier reach of 
the masses than does the full-fledged auto- 
The new machines range in price 
from $375 to $500—that is, those of 
American manufacture. Foreign cycle cars 
being brought over here sell at a higher 


mobile. 


price. 

When the motorcycle became popular it 
was termed “the little brother of the auto- 
mobile.” However, the motorcycle never 
could fit the field occupied by the motor car 
for obvious reasons. For one thing, only 
a small proportion of the recreation-loving 
public care about motorcycles, whereas 
nearly everyone likes automobiles. A good 


motorcycle sells at an average price of 
$300. Considering that for $75 or $100 
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A FRENCH CYCLE RACE 
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more one can buy a new  four-wheeled 
cycle car, capable of carrying two persons, 
capable of making plenty of speed and pro- 
vided roads are not too deep with sand, 
capable of getting anywhere that a full- 
sized automobile can be driven, obviously 
the cycle car is going to encroach upon the 
motorcycle field. 

One great feature in favor of the new 
vehicle is its economy as far as fue! and 
tires are concerned. Forty or fifty miles 
to the gallon is guaranteed by some ma- 
kers, which, compared to twelve or fifteen 
miles per gallon—a fair average for the 
motor car—reveals quite a difference in 
upkeep cost. Motorcycle tires, costing 
less than one half the price of automobile 
tires, means a large saving in the item that 
annoys motorists most. Iurthermore, be- 
ing small, the cost of storage in a public 
garage is much lower than for a full-sized 
touring car. Having comparatively small 
surface to soil, the cycle car can be kept 
looking cleanly by the owner himself al- 
most as easily as a bicycle. The cost of 
licensing cycle cars in all states is, of 
course, the minimum. 

A number of the cycle cars being placed 
on the market have motorcycle engines as 
power plants. Others have specially con- 
structed motors which are __ practically 
miniature automobile engines. The ma- 
jority have transmissions of the belt or 
chain-drive type, some having a friction 
drive and others planetary or sliding gear- 
sets. 

In seeking to purchase a cycle car a pros- 
pective owner should bear in mind the fact 
that he is buying a product of an industry 
which is at present in its infancy. Cycle 
cars generally will be found to 
have certain defects which only 
experience and years of use will 
correct. In short, one should 
not expect too much in purchas- 
ing one of these vehicles. Prob- 
ably the 1915 models will see 
material improvement over the 
present season’s crop. A num- 
ber of makers preparing to mar- 
ket these are producing make- 
shifts merely for the purpose of 
getting into the field “while the 
going is good” and are forced to 
offer the public constructions 
which have not been tested as 
thoroughly as might be desired. 
Nowadays when one buys a mo- 
tor car he buys it with the as- 
surance that its designer and 
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: “Carter White Lead and pure linseed oil.” 

= “What do you put in to make it so white?” 

c “Not a thing. Carter needs nothing to make it 
d white, nor to make it wear either.” 

Tt “Will it stay white?” 


“It certainly will. Any paint will get dirty in time 

t but this will always be just as much whiter than any 

- other white paint as it is now ” 

f “Here’s my card. Come around and see me 
tomorrow. I want my house painted just as white 

f as this one.” 


| CARTER 


Strictly Pure 


White Lead 


is widely used by painters who are sufficiently skilled to mix 
their own colors. They have found that it not only makes 
a clear, pure, white paint but that colors come out with a 
new beauty when mixed with Carter as the base. 

Carter is strictly pure and has all the good qualities of 
old fashioned white lead but is whiter and finer because it is 
made by a modern process that enhances the beauty of paint 
and increases its efficiency. 

If you are interested in an attractive color scheme for 
your home ask your painter or paint dealer to show you 

The Paint Beautiful” portfolio, which shows twelve modern 
houses in up-to-date color combinations. 
Send for free copy of “Pure Paint, A Text-Book on 
House-painting,” which covers the whole subject 
in condensed form for the busy man, and is 
illustrated with four plates from “The Paint 
Beautiful.’”” Get this book before you paint again. 


For any information about house-painting address 


CARTER WHITE LEAD CO. 


12037 South Peoria Street Chicago, Iil. 
Factories: Chicago and Omaha 











for her and the kiddies. 
secure ‘‘Safety First’’ for them. 


But you don’t have to be. 








—= 


ae 
See sé 33 ° 
When “‘SHE”’ Drives 
There isn’t anything you won’t do to make motoring safe 
If you had to you’d be mighty extravagant in order to 


Goodrich takes care of that for you. 
safety in the construction of the tire itself—puts strength and resilience and service in it. And with 
all that you have anti-skid, anti-slide, anti-sljp sureness in 


Goodrich #223 


Best in the Long Ran 
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Goodrich puts the 
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Tires 














Besides all that, you get lower-cost mileage. saving, of course, and the price per tire is less to 2 
The extra thickness of tough Goodrich rubber you than any other of like value. Insure *‘Safety = 
in the treads at point of contact means longer _ First’’ for herand the children by using Goodrich = 
wear, longerservice, longer satisfaction—money- Tires withthetread that makesthe brakeeffective. = 
Don’t pay more than the prices named here for the accepted standard non-skid and smooth-tread tires: = 

é Smooth T. Saf l ’ = 

Size |" Prices | Prices ||_ Size |S™Btcee | Breen S 

30x 3 $11.79 $12.65 34x 4'4 $33.00 $35.00 = 

30x 314 15.75 17.00 35 x4 34.00 36.05 = 

32x3% 16.75 18.10 36 x 44 35.00 37.10 = 

33 x4 23.55 25.25 37x5 41.95 44.45 = 

34x4 24.35 26.05 38 x 5% 54.00 57.30 = 











Factories: 
‘on, Ohio 
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Dealers almost everywhere have Goodrich Tires or can get them for you from one of our branches or depots. 


The B. F. Goodrich Company 


There is nothing in Goodrich Advertising that isn’t in Goodrich Goods 


ll 0 AL 


Branches in All 
Principal Cities 








FURNITURE AND ARCHITECTURE 


Consistency is a jewel. Never was truer word 
uttered. This maxim is of universal application, 
say H. Donaldson Eberlein and Abbott McClure 
in the Architectural Record. It holds good 
equally whether we deal with abstract principles 
or with the most material objects, whether we dis- 
cuss nice moral distinctions and obscure points in 
casuistry or talk of “cabbages and kings.” Ar- 
; chitecture and furniture, being neither at the ex- 
treme of abstraction nor its material antipode, 
come well within the category of subjects in 
which consistency’s rare value is recognized. We 
are all, doubtless, inconsistent at times and per- 
haps we occasionally enjoy the whimsical tang of 
a bit of inconsistency for the sake of contrast, 
but, in the long run, we may be perfectly sure 
that only adherence to consistency’s decrees will 
Stand the searching tests of time and usage. 








Between furniture and architecture there exists 
an obvious and close relationship which, how- 
ever, in spite of its potency and propinquity, we 
seem sometimes to lose sight of amid all the 
medley wealth of possible choice that to-day con- 
fronts mind and eye alike. To be consistent at 
any time requires a degree of clear vision and 
intelligent discrimination and it is just because 
we are in danger of having our vision dulled and 
our sense of discrimination blunted by the mul- 
tiform distractions, mobiliary and architectural, 
with which modern conditions have surrounded 
us, that the ensuing papers are presented for con- 
sideration, especially the consideration of archi- 
tects who, of all people, most need to realize 
keenly the vital connection between furniture and 
architecture if they are to exercise a wholesome 
influence upon the interior appointment of the 
houses they have designed and ensure the per- 
manency of their satisfying quality. This much, 


indeed, do they owe their professional reputa- 
tions. 

It is easy enough to avoid the glaring incon- 
sistencies and barbaric gaucheries, the mere men- 
tion of which makes one’s blood run cold and 
which none but madmen or depraved criminals 
would dream of perpetrating; it is easy enough 
to avoid such missteps as furnishing an Eliza- 
bethan oak paneled room with the gilded and 
brocaded gaudiness of Louis Quinze tables and 
chairs or to shun the equally incongruous combi- 
nation of rugged Jacobean cupboards and settles 
in an Adam room of exquisite delicacy and re- 
finement. It is not so easy to catch the subtle 
relationships that determine the ultimate fitness 
of things. It is only by patient study and 
thoughtful observation that we shall grasp the 
full meaning and significance of the connection 
between the various modes of architectural ex- 
pression and the changes in mobiliary styles. 
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Three Types of 
Control 


Front, Rear, Selec- 
tive Dual 
Select the i- 
tion from which 
youdesiretodrive, 
according to the 
number of passen- 
ers. Controls and 
rakes are auto- 
matically inter- 
locked by merely 
turning front seat 
to natural position 
required by driv- 
ing conditions. 


—That expression of artistic taste, 
harmonious design and quiet elegance 
found only in genuine Coach Work. 


—That Exclusive Touch which only 
long years of mastership can impart 
and develop to the highest degree. 


—The factor reflected by distinctive 
value and refinement, and esteemed 








by the discriminating class. 


—The quality which has won and 
maintained for the Rauch & Lang Elec- 


THE RAUCH & LANG CARRIAGE CO., 2246 W. 25th Street 
} BRANCHES } 


New York, 1800 Broadway 
Cleveland, 629 Superior Avenue 


DIGNITY 





America’s 
Royal Equipage 

Sixty years’ex- 
perience in 
ionable coach 
building has en- 
dowed the Rauch 
& Lang Electric 
with a master 
quality, an un- 
usual beauty and 
a quiet dignity not 
exceeded in any 
coach of royalty. 

It is the Royal 
Equipage of 
America. 





tric in all select circles the high place 
as the one preferred car. 

Rauch & Lang leadership is again 
emphasized in the introduction of the 
Straight Type, Top Mounted Worm 
Drive, a method of propulsion so su- 
perior, silent, economical and effective 
as to win the immediate tribute of 
world engineers. 

Rauch & Lang agencies in principal] 
cities will gladly give demonstration. 


Write for catalog. 
Cvlond 


Minneapolis, 1207 Harmon Place 
Kansas City, 3501 Main Street (163) 








the “400” in merchandising circles. 


They are most often goods with a fine old family name. 


come with a proper introduction. 
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“‘ADVERTISED”—AND THE OTHER KIND 


Has it occurred to you that there is a certain ARISTOCRACY in 
goods? There are only two classes of rings—Tiffany’s and the others. 

What is what separates the good from the fairly good? Why is it 
that some particular line may climb up on the pedestal of popular 
favor and look down on the common herd. 

For the same reason that you recognize gentility when you see it. 
You cannot hide caste, and class, and character ! 

Just so—most advertised goods belong to the ELITE—they are 


They 


THE ADVERTISING MANAGER 
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WIRE WHEELS APPLIED TO CARS 





builder have had a certain number of 
years’ experience in the automobile indus- 
try. However, the cycle car industry is 
practically separate and distinct from the 
other, and the mere fact that certain en- 
gineers know how to design full-sized cars 
does not mean that they know all about 
building these new mosquito-like vehicles. 
The low price of the cycle car places it 
within the reach of practically every well- 
to-do middle-class family and very wealthy 
people will buy them because they are util- 
ity vehicles and because they are a fad, 
By next summer thousands of them will be 
seen on the highways. 
& 
TENDENCY TOWARD WIRE WHEELS 
By M. Worth Colwell 


NE of the most noticeable features at 

the recent automobile shows was the 
tendency of makers to equip cars with wire 
wheels. This is not strange since in 
Europe the wire wheel has been for years 
an accepted thing. Foreign automobile 
manufacturers were quick to realize that 
the wire wheel not only gave safety and 
easier riding qualities, but also lent to the 
car added beauty and grace. 

It has been proven beyond the shadow 
of a doubt that wire wheels are stronger 
than wooden ones in every respect. Should 
a car skid against any obstruction, wooden 
spokes would give way and endanger the 
occupants of the car, through its tendency 








A GOOD TYPE OF WIRE WHEEL 
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i <\eam Way, leave much to be desired if they 

res | ia ee => do not include a silent-flushing 

: ah ‘ ' 2 OS LAA closet. The SI-WEL-CLO Closet 
-” <—o LS pan ke . . | is known as the closet that does 
7 Present subscribers to The House Beautiful may secure : not embarrass because its flushing 


the book by sending one new yearly subscription ($3.00) 


and only $1.00 additional. cannot be heard outside its imme- 
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‘Bathrooms of Character diate environment. It is m 

| beautiful vitreous china, pure 

: Herr Bode, a well-known German art writer, con- , white all through and imper- 
tributes to Kunst und Kunstler of Berlin, a long "article f 5a This booklet S- 11 i . 6 i or 
deploring the alleged waste of American money upon ting fan sent on request vious to acids and dirt. 
more or less doubtful works of art sold as of value and | Baa : to those who wish 
antiquity. He greatly praises the collections made in ries mt 4 suggestions THE TRENTON POTTERIES CO. 
this country by Mrs. Gardner and Messrs. Shaw, Mar- eases eee J is build; Tieton, i USA. 
quand, Havemeyer and Ryerson, but declares that other & $ y ‘i, on Dus ing or j Pa pe eet hanna alii 
collectors have not been so fortunate or so wise. The Ege: see remodeling a home = in the U.S. A. 


Raphael portrait of Ripalda, he says, was refused by 
every famous museum in Europe at half the price paid 
by Mr. Morgan. Its authenticity is unquestioned, but it 
is called a poor and uninteresting work. Upon the other 
hand, the collections of small objects and_ bric-a-brac 
bought by Mr. Morgan from Mannheim of Paris and 
Gutmann of Berlin are praised as containing pieces of 
priceless value in German silver, bronze, enamel, etc. 
Senator Clark, according to Herr Bode, paid five times 
the value of the Preyer collection of paintings he bought 
in Vienna last year. The Roman collection of alleged 
masterpieces by Raphael, Titian, Rubens, Correggio, Rem- 
brandt, Perugino, Botticelli and other masters, sold to 
Mr. Walters of Baltimore for a sum said to be nearly 
a million dollars, is characterized as beneath criticism. 

The fact that the Italian government, which collects a 

tax of one-fifth upon the value of all antique works of 
art sold for export, asked for only $8,000 upon this 
Mazzarenti collection is considered as conclusive by Herr 
Bode, who ends his article by saying that while all the 
pictures and works of antique art bought by Americans 
Rasp during the last ten years do not equal in 
value one such collection as that left recently to Paris by 1; inti j 
the late M. Dutuit, the effect upon artists has been un- HE light-post bears an intimate relation 
fortunate; for when the good work of living men is ‘ to the architecture of the building be- 


ignored the inevitable result is either discouragement or thich it is 
a temptation to manufacture “antiquities,” to which | fore w hich it 1s placed. From our ng wl 











many painters succumb.—N.Y. Evening Post. si designs a suitable selection may readily be 
Ser US, made. Or we will submit designs of posts in 

Clocks are now being sold that will run without wind- P r wi ildi 
ing until their metal parts are worn out. Though it ey harmony with the character of the building. 





sounds like the old fallacy of perpetual motion the prin- 
ciple of the mechanism is far from it, for the clocks 





utilize the energy of the rise and fall of daily tempera- We issue separate catalogues of Display 
ee ee — Evening Post. . Fountains, Drinking Fountains, Electroliers, 
rs, which are very sensitive to temperature ' r 4) 
changes, are so arranged that when the thermometer goes V ases, Grills and Gateways, Settees and 
— and the bars shorten in length the slight motion of Chairs, Statuary, Aquariums, Tree-Guards, 
e bars will be fully used; and again, when the tem- is ve 44s d C B 
perature rises and the bars lengthen slightly, this motion Sanitary } ittings for Stable an ow-barn. 


also will not be wasted. 

The motion from the bars serves to lift little steel balls 
from a lower reservoir to an upper reservoir, and these 
balls are used to turn a wheel, much like the old-fashioned 
waterwheel action, It is only on such a slight demand 
for Power as in clocks that the energy of temperature 
expansion and contraction is likely to be used. 


Address Ornamental Dept. 
Jn the assumption that an ordinary small clock will 


The J. L. Mott Iron Works 
run twenty-four hours on the energy represented by drop- 


Ping one pound one foot, and that it would cost one a FirTH AVENUE AND 17TH STREET, New York 
dollar for enough metal rods to develop this amount of 


op would cost to develop one horse-power $47,- 
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In a kitchen equipped with a Pantryette one can 
sit down at work and save miles of steps, because 
the Pantryette combines 


(1) A large Kitchen Cupboard 
(2) A spacious Work Table 


(3) The labor-saving convenience of over 700,000 
Hoosier Kitchen Cabinets now IN USE. 


It has shown an average saving of 20% in floor 
space, and a saving of miles of steps for women. 

700,000 women have already bought Hoosier 
Kitchen Cabinets to add to their homes; now you 
can have the same conveniences built right into your 
kitchen. 

Send for descriptive book, Kitchen Efficiency, let 
us quote you prices on the ’Pantryette. See what 
it adds to every kitchen. 


THE HOOSIER MFG. CO., 





Build It into the Kitchen When You ‘Build Your New Home 


THE PANTRYETTE 


BUILDERS’ DEPT., 


The Pantryette comes ready to set into any 
kitchen, and ready to finish with the woodwork. 
Built in sectional units so it can be adapted to any 
home regardless of the size or cost of the house. 

We have spent three years in perfecting this 
cabinet. It already has been built into hundreds 
of new homes and is giving complete satisfaction. 


Surely you want the kitchen of your new home 
to be a model of efficiency and convenience when 
the cost is little more than for a common kitchen. 


Cut out this advertisement and show it to your 
architect or builder. But first send for the book. 


The Pantryette is covered by the same 
absolute guarantee that stands back of the 
700,000 Hoosier Kitchen Cabinets now in use. 


143 Hillsboro Road, New Castle, Indiana 




















SCHOOL GARDENING 


For many years the city of Cleveland has 
been recognized as a leader in the movement for 
school gardens. In a recent address, Miss Louise 
Klein Miller, who has charge of the work, gave 
this bit of interesting history: The whole move- 
ment was started a number of years ago be- 
cause a few flowers were stolen from the win- 
dow-boxes at the Goodrich house. The resi- 
dents there planted some things in the flower- 
boxes and they were stolen. Mr. Haynes was 
interested in the Goodrich house at that time 
and he thought that if people loved flowers well 
enough to steal them, then they should have 





flowers of their own. He organized the Home 
Garden Club. Each member was to pay ten 
cents per year. In return each was to receive 
ten penny packets of seeds. The seeds were put 
up in packages by members of the club and it 
was found that by doing this the club could 
make money. Mr. Haynes thought that what 
was good for one neighborhood was good for 
another. He secured the privilege of selling 
these penny packets in the public schools. In 
the first year forty packets were sold; now near- 
ly a million are sold each year. May the good 
work continue to thrive for many years to come. 











to overturn. Many of the disastrous over- 
turnings of cars have been due to the 
wheels splintering, thus allowing the axles 
to catch in a curb or wall, the car through 
its momentum, turning upside down. The 
spokes in wire wheels, on the other hand 
will not give way entirely no matter how 
bent and twisted the steel support. 

One of the best proofs of the superiority 
of the wire wheel, as far as safety and 
strength is concerned, is its adoption on 
racing cars. The driver of a machine, 
hurtling through the air at a hundred-mile- 
an-hour clip, wants to be pretty certain, in 
case of a bad skid or side-sweeping ruts 
or obstructions, that his wheels will not 
give way. In track races in particular, is 
it necessary to make sure as to wheel 


strength. Anyone who has seen track 
racing knows how cars skid, sometimes 


turning completely around. In a recent 
meet at Brighton Beach, two cars did this 
trick, One equipped with wire wheels 








FRONT VIEW OF CYCLE CAR 


turned completely around and was in a 
condition to continue the race, although 
ditched. The other, turning into the home 
stretch, skidded to the side of the track, 
striking a small bank and splintered both 
wheels on one side. The car, due to its 
weight, turned completely over and it was 
only by the greatest good fortune that both 
driver and mechanician escaped practically 
uninjured. 

Recent tests in England have shown the 
wire wheel to give added mileage. In fact, 
one make of wire wheels claim 75 per cent 
more tire mileage, this being due to the 
fact that wire spokes are more resilient 
than wooden ones, and that the 70 odd 
points of suspension give much more elas- 
ticity than the 12 points of the wooden 
wheel. In this country this increased tire 
mileage has not yet been proven. How- 
ever, experiments along this line will bear 
watching. 
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Iron Gateways and Fencings 


The superior kinds. The ones that cost a bit 
more to start with but are worth every cent 
they cost at the start. 

If you want just a simple gateway or an in- 
destructible iron fence we have exactly that 
kind. If it’s a fine ornamental entrance gate 
and fencein keeping that you want,we will design 
them especially for yousuchas will be a perman- 
ent investment and a life-long satisfaction. 

Wire fencings, tennis enclosures, garden arbors 
and the like, are other things we make. Let’s 
open a fence correspondence, you and we. Start 
it by sending for a catalog. 


Eyrerprise 
IRon Works 


1125 East 24th St., Indianapolis,Ind. ff 
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“No,” said the stage manager, “you are the heroine. 
You are supposed to suffer more than anybody else in the 
play. You must put yourself into a frame of mind which 
represents grief and remorse.’’ “I know,” replied the 
leading woman. “I'll try to make myself believe I’m 
one of the people who paid $2 to see this play.’’-—New 
York Globe. 





“Henry, what is this underworld there is so much 
talk about?” “The underworld is a general term that 
is applied to the class which is made up of peop!e who 
trade on vice and live by criminal practices.” ‘‘Dear 
me. Why is such a class permitted to exist?” ‘Oh, it 
serves its purpose.” “In what way, I should like to 
know?” ‘For one thing, if there were no such class I’m 
afraid I’d have to go out of the law business right away 
and I don’t know of anything else that I could make a 
living at.’ ‘Well, of course, that being the case, I 
suppose we ought to look at it sensibly, but I almost 
wish you had studied to be a doctor.”—Chicago Record- 
Herald. 


Innocent Old Lady (to grocer)—I hear a great deal 
about this tango tea nowadays. How much is it a pound? 
—Life, 

“What's most liable to get broke about your automo- 
bile?” “The owner,” replied Mr. Chuggins.—Livingston 
Lance. 














Retting Louis XVI Period Chair and Rocker 


Do You Know Period Furniture ? 


Sogou ome furniture so correct that it honors you before your 
he Period classics are masterpieces that ¢enturies have not been 
abletoexcel. They are the absolutely correct styles now. They 
will always bein perfect taste. Whether you have already partly 
furnished in Period Styles or not we would like to send a booklet 
onthe Worth of Period Furniture and How to Know the Style. 
Retting Furniture is sold at moderate prices thru good stores. 


ae ee ie. ee 


FURNITURE COMPAN Y 
910 Godfrey Ave. Grand Rapids, Mich. 











home builder and farmer. 


CHICAGO : 
Annual! Output 12,000;000 Barrels Ie: 























The Country Home of Concrete 


is an artistic as well as an architectural success. It 
becomes a part of the landscape. In summer its cool gray 
tones are in perfect harmony with the green of grass and 
shrubbery, and in winter it affords an effective contrast 
to the dark bare trees and the snowy landscape. 


UNIVERSAL cement 


is the absolutely dependable cement for any kind of concrete construction. 
Its uniform quality, strength and fineness make for good results. The 
following two books contain much practical information for the 


Small Farm Buildings of Concrete - - 
The Concrete House and Its Construction - Price $1.00 


UNIVERSAL PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 
PITTSBURGH : 


Price 25 cents 





MINNEAPOLIS 
aes Plants at Chicago and Pittsburgh 














Beauty is only one of the many manifestations of 
that great vital thing which we are beginning to under- 
stand by the term art, says Architecture. We have 
long associated the idea of art and beauty with the 
studio, a thing apart from the real necessities of living; 
a thing to be taken up in leisure and prosperity and 
dropped during periods of storm and stress. 

But many of the old alignments are slipping away. 
Our ideals now make boon companions of the useful 
and the beautiful. Beauty is 1 maiden to all the 
crafts, and finds her mission fulfilled in service, and 
just in so far as she accepts service is her power ex- 
tended and strengthened. The ancient slogan of “Art 
for art’s sake” is heard no more. 

The wonderful, though vague and nebulous mystery 
called Art, which has always been a lure to the initi- 
ated, is now taking a more definite form, and makes an 
intelligible appeal to a much larger circle. Through all 
the ages the few who perceive this wonderful thing 
have neither eyes nor ears for the things which engross 
the people about them. They live in a different world, 
furnished by the beauty that is in their own vision, But 
it is an individual world. Only a few go by the same 

















road and speak to each other when they come within 
hailing distance. It may be possible to chalk the en- 
trance to some of the paths so that those who are 
searching may find a way. 

We are beginning to be'ieve what the ancients must 
have guessed when they named our localization of time 
and place “the Universe”; that all we see and know are 
different manifestations of power which we do not know; 
that in all diversity there is unity, and this unity cannot 
work against itself; that what is good and true must 
work toward beauty, and conversely that where beauty 
is, and is perceived, some small good must follow to 
the individual, generally in his mental attitude and 
eventually it will affect the work of his hands. 

3y derivation, the word art means skill or cunning. 
By long usages it is applied to anything that is beautiful 
or harmonious, whether in form, color, line, or sound. 
fut this alone is not sufficient. What is considered 
beautiful at one time or in one environment, gives no 
pleasure under different conditions. We must find a 
deeper meaning and a broader application if it is to 
take a vital place in the modern philosophy of living. 
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Outlast the Building 


will never have to be re-shingled. 


and Portland Cement—moulded 
mass under hydraulic pressur 


for they are literally stone shingles. 


from one extreme to the other. 
summer. 


thick with rough edges, in gray and Indian red. 


Albany Chicago Detroit 
Baltimore Cincinnati Indianapolis 
Boston Cleveland Kansas City 
Buffalo Dallas Los Angeles 





These All-Mineral Shingles NGF 


A building roofed with J-M Transite Asbestos Shingles 


They are made of two indestructible materials—Asbestos 
into a homogeneous 


They areas durable and fireproof as a stone foundation, 


Jf TRANSITE 
ASBESTOS SHINGLES 


cannot be injured by the most severe weather conditions—no matter how sudden the changes 
Neither can gases or chemical fumes affect them. 

They are non-conductors of heat and cold—keep a building warmer in winter and cooler in 
Furnished 14-inch thick with smooth edges, in colors of gray, Indian red, and slate; and 44-inch 


Write our nearest Branch for sample and booklet 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 









. Lianerch, 


Residence of Mrs. I. J. Kircher 
Pa. Covered with J-M Transite 
Asbestos Shingles 


Louisville New York San Francisco 
Milwaukee Omaha Seattle 
Minneapolis Philadelphia St. Louis 
New Orleans Pittsburgh Syracuse 











A banker was in the habit of wearing his hat a good 
deal during business hours, as in summer the flies used 
his bald pate for a parade ground, and in winter the 
cold breezes swept over its polished surface. A negro 
workman on the railroad each week presented a check 
and drew his wages, and one day, as he put his money 
in a greasy wallet, the banker said: “Look here, Mose, 
why don’t you let some of that money stay in the bank 
and keep an account with us?” The negro looked to- 
ward him and, with the quizzical look at the derby the 
banker wore, answered confidentially: ‘Boss, I’s afeard. 
You look like you was always ready to start some- 
wheres.” 


Good-hearted old Farmer Giles, in accordance with old- 
time custom, had decided to give his farm hands a din- 
ner. He had, however, been impressed lately by read- 
ing about some up-to-date course dinners, so he ordered 
the feast to start with soup, to be followed by goose, 
roast beef, and plum pudding ad lib. The farm hands 
duly assembled, and, having fasted for twenty-four hours 
in view of the occasion, there was a keen edge on their 
appetites. When the first course was placed before one 
sturdy son of the soil he eyed it in blank dismay. Then 
he became righteously indignant. ‘Hi! Wot’s this ’ere?” 
he called out. “Give Oi a bit o’ goose! This be all 
gravy!” 
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Sargent Hardware 
appropriate to every period 





dens include pes pcan 


In every case they are true to the source of derivation, 
Scher See seal pad poeta 
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Wire wheels are universally made in a 
detachable form, that is, they can be re- 
moved from the hub in their entirety. This 
is a great convenience to the motorist, as 
a wheel can be removed and the spare one 
put on in a few seconds. There is no 
bother with rims, nuts or lugs, no hand- 
ling of the tire at all. A special tool un- 
screws the wheel in a jiffy and fastens on 
the spare one just as quickly. There are 
several makes of wire wheels, the almost 
sole variation being in the methods used 
with the detachable hub. The main point 
to make sure of in selecting a wire wheel 
is that under no circumstance will it screw 
loose or jam tight and rust on. In the first 
case it can be easily seen that the results 
would be disastrous. The second precau- 
tion is merely to prevent what may become 
a bothersome experience on the road. At 
least one make is producing a wire wheel 
with a demountable rim feature. 

It is probable that foreigners were first 
influenced in favor of wire on account of 
the grace and “class” it adds to the car. 
Foreigners to a greater extent than staid 
Americans seek snappy looks and clever 
lines in automobile design, to the attain- 
ing of which the new type of wheel lends 
itself admirably. Wire wheels are not con- 
fined to large cars alone. They are now 
being made for the expensive small ma- 
chines and while the large detachable wire 
wheel costs more than the corresponding 
wooden one for large cars, in the case of 
the light machine wire wheels are actually 
cheaper. 

There is no doubt but that in the near 
future American cars will be universally 
equipped with wire wheels. In Europe 
this year, 75 per cent of the total output 
makes use of wire wheels, and at the rate 
they are becoming popular in America it 
will not be long before we reach the same 
proportion. 








ey 
The Bed of Today 


Come, let’s drop a tear for the old-fashioned bed 
That stood on its legs, stout and able, 

And was what it seemed. We now have, instead, 
Console and “convertible table.” 

There’s also the door that is not a door, 
Nor yet is ‘a jar’ (see Joe “iller), 

3ut when it’s let down is a bed, nothing more— 
Unless it’s a mantrap and killer! 


That innocent looking and tufted divan, 
Go nigh it and heaven protect you! 
If you touch the right spring in its intricate plan, 
Through the ceiling the thing may project you! 
‘Tis a bed! And a bed is yon seeming bookcase, 
And also that counterfeit closet— 
There is scarcely a thing in the whole blooming place 
That has not a bed on deposit! 


With horror I view every night in the flat: 
“The Victim, Asleep, Presses Button” 

(Thus the headline may read), “Is Trapped Like a Rat" 
And so should my sheep become mutton! 

I shall sleep on the floor and of freak things beware 
So long as a flat I must keep in. 

There are beds here and there—yes, beds everywhere, 
But never a bed fit to sleep in! 





—New Globe 
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You Rut No Risk 
with ‘‘Quality’’ Furniture 


Take any piece of ‘\Juality”’ furniture into your home 
at o.r risk. Your money back if you are willing to 
part with it. Our object is not to sell you a piece of 
furniture, but to make of you a friend for life. 

All our furniture is made to give you permanent 
satisfaction. It is built of selected woods by expert 
craftsmen, in artistic designs. You buy direct—at factory 
cost plus one small profit. All the rest is your saving. 
Give us the chance to make a life-long friend of you. 

The Quality Portfolio is a guide book to the best and 
latest in Grand Rapids high-grade furniture.  Illus- 
trated with hundreds of photogravures, including com- 
plete suites of Period furniture. Sent, postpaid, for 
25c. in stamps or silver. (Refunded if you are not 
pleased.) Send today for this handsome Portfolio. 


QUALITY FURNITURE CO. 
336 Quality Bldg. Grand Rapids, Mich. 














INTERIOR DECORATION 


Interior decoration seems to place itself, roughly 
speaking, in four general classes—to be susceptible to 

ivision into interiors of good taste, of bad taste and of 
commonplace mediocrity, with a fourth and much small- 
er class—the interior which is interesting by reason of its 
individuality, says William Terry, in Arts and Decera- 
tion. This last, of course, is really a part of the first, 
yet many rooms in perfect taste lack those almost in- 
tangible properties which make for an interesting whole. 
It cannot be said too often that the success of an in- 
terior is less dependent upon the money spent on it 
than upon any other detail connected with it. Success 
will be attained rather by a combination of ingenuity 
and originality governed by good taste. 

There will be a quaintness of concept in the color 
scheme, in the hardware or in the lighting fixtures. All 
must contribute to an impression that the room is not 
a “habitation enforced” but the abode of some one 
who is blessed with ideas and who believes these ideas 
worthy of expression. 
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Pot with saucer 
15 in. high; 
17% in. wide 





> Exquisite 
Italian Old Ivory 
Tint Pottery 


The beautiful colorings and effects of the 
pottery of Florence and Rome you canhavein 
your own garden—on your own porch. 

With shapely vases and pots, graceful sun- 
dials and benches, charming boxesand pedes= 
tals—you can transplant your grounds to the 
very heart of Old Italy. 


WHEATLEY POTTERY 


is absolutely weatherproof—is very tough and 
hard—and decidedly inexpensive. Its neutral 
ivory tint permits its harmonious use with any 
color scheme of decoration, indoors or out. 


WRITE TODAY FOR POTTERY PORTFOLIO 
—and name of nearest Wheatley dealer. If 
your dealer hasn’t genuine Wheatley Old Ivory 

int Pottery, we will supply youdirect. Get 
our portfolio and prices before you buy another 
Piece of pottery. AddressDept. C. 


THE WHEATLEY POTTERY 


2426.32 Reading Rosd CINCINNATI, O. 
Established 1879 
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‘‘Home Decoration and Model Rooms’’ 


showing completely furnished model rooms, decorated with the famous Fabrikona 
wall covering—with Dutch Boy lead and oils—with Sanitas, Atlas Flatlan, etc.— 
and a “working”’ Brunswick-Balke billiard room, a Macey model library, a model bed- 
room, reproductions of classic ceilings and mantels, Morgan doors to match any style of 
furnishing, and beautiful copper and bronze wares from the leading craft shops. 





‘‘Home Equipment for Home Comfort ”’ 


showing a model kitchen and model laundry in operation, Western Electric household 


visit the ‘‘Garden and Grounds”’ floor of The 
Craftsman Homebuilders’ Exposition (Permanent) 
in the Craftsman Building—just off Fifth Ave., on 
38th and 39th Streets, in the heart of the most 
famcus shopping section of America. 
will see a complete Lord & Burnham greenhouse, 
hot beds and cold frames—Hodgson portable 
houses, play house and poultry house—charming 
English garden benches and rose arbors—a com- 
plete Hartmann-Sanders pergola—Dodson bird 
houses—miniature models of country houses and 
grounds—an exhibit of Harmon properties for 
ideal suburban homes—Fairbanks-Morse water- 
supply systems—and all the garden needfuls, from 
seeds and lawn mowers to fences and bay trees. 


And while you are here, see the floors devoted to 


‘*Building Materials for the New 
Home’’ 


showing ‘Tapestry Brick”’ aad faience, Denison hol- 
low tile, complete ‘“‘life size’”’ fireplaces with improved 
appliances, a Van Guilder hollow-wall fireproof house 
metal lath, Ruberoid roofing, Johns-Manville asbestos 
shingles, and the new sanitary flooring. 





Here you 





helps, Battle Creek electric light baths, Pyrene fire extinguishers, Richardson boilers, 


Leonard refrigerators, Meilink wall safes, the unique Rector gas heating system, Hum- 
phrey automatic heaters—and (on the 5th floor), the ‘‘Eye-Comfort Lighting Shop,’”’ with 
its beautiful showroom and model rooms showing the new indirect lighting. 


And finally, make yourself at home in the Clubrooms and Rest Rooms for men and women 
(entirely free to visitors) on the 11th floor, and lunch or dine in the Craftsman Restaurant on the 
top floor—one of the show-places of New York. 


“The Homelovers' Headquarters, in The Shopping Centre of America.” 


e 9 @,@e 
The Craftsman Homebuilders’ Exposition , 
CRAFTSMAN BUILDING 
38TH AND 39TH STREETS, EAST OF FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 














NEW THINGS FOR THE GARDEN 


In the garden world there is always something 
new under the sun. New fruits, large and small, 
new vegetables, new flowers, new sprays and 
spray appliances, new fertilizers, new tools—all 
these claim the gardener’s attention along with 
the new methods of tillage and culture which are 
constantly being introduced. The present year 
seems to show the annourcement of more new 
things for the garden tha. any that have gone 
before. 

There are many new or little known varieties 
among practically all the tree fruits. Without any 
pretense of completeness, I may mention the fol- 
lowing. In the class of apples, the Delicious is 
perhaps the most important, being universally ac- 
knowledged as having a great future for both 
home and market. In the West and Northwest, 


Patten’s Greening, Jewell’s Winter, Hibernal and 
Okabena are attracting increased attention. lowa 
Beauty, Anisim and Redwing are also worth look- 
ing up. In New York a bud sport of Twenty 
Ounce, is being introduced under the name Hitch- 
ings, in honor of Grant Hitchings, famous for his 
sod mulch system of orcharding. Champion, Sen- 
ator and Liveland Raspberry are also too little 
known. The Goldridge is the new Burbank apple. 
It is a seedling of Newtown Pippin and is de- 
scribed as a great improvement over that well- 
known variety. F 

Some of the new pears are certainly worthy of 
attention. In the Northwest Idaho should be 
tried out. In other regions Fame, King Karl, 
Lincoln, Riehl Best and Theodore Williams seem 
promising. 
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OU want your home to 
be part of yourself. Be- 
fore planning the finish for 
your new home—or in re- 
finishing your present home, 
send for a color card of 
Glidden’s Endurance Wood 
Stains. 












Glidden’ s Endur- 
ance Wood Stains 
are themost fade- 
proof and durable 
made. 


Glidden’s 


Endurance 


Wood Stains 


in sixteen standard colors. 
Combinations will give every 
={ possible color variation for 
use on wood. 

They sink well into the wood. 
Scratches will not show, unless very 
deep—and even so, are easily re- 
covered with a touch of the same 
stain. 
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Glidden makes other things that you | 
willneed. Send forthe booklets of 
Glidden’s M. P. Durable Floor 














Varnish. 

Glidden’s M. P. Durable Interior 
Varnish. 

Glidden’s M P. Durable Exterior 
Varnish. 

Glidden’s Velvet White Enamel 
(Egg Shell Finish). 

Glidden’s Superior White En- 
amel (Gloss Finish). 

Glidden’s Waterproof Flat Fin- 
ishes 


THE GLIDDEN VARNISH Co. 
10301 Madison Avenue, N. W. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
FACTORIES: CLEVELAND, TORONTO 
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The Modern 
Gladiolus 


I again offer gladiolus bulbs 
of the best strains to be had, in- 
cluding some not offered here- 
tofore or elsewhere. I will send 
fifty carefully assorted, flower- 
ing-sized bulbs for fifty cents, 
and instructive catalogue; all postpaid. 


G. SHERMAN WOODRUFF, Box G, Independence, lowa 












When Planning the 


House Practical 
By JONATHAN A. RAWSON, JR. 




















OW to make the house practical and 

usable as well as attractive and com- 
fortable, but without cluttering it up with 
too much machinery and mechanical im- 
pedimenta of all kinds—that is one of the 
very finest points in house planning, and 
one which always gets far less attention 
than it deserves. It is all too easy to let 
the little things wait until all the big ones 
are provided for, with the almost certain 
result that the little ones are never attended 
to at all. Nobody ever neglects to devote 
many long, feverish evenings to the study 
of heaters, plumbing equipment, lighting 
fixtures and the like, when planning for the 
new house, unless he is letting the architect 
do all the planning and thinking, but how 
many go just one step further and devise 
ways and means to compel the furnace, the 
faucets and the fixtures to conform to the 
laws of human control after they are in- 
stalled ? 

“I cannot afford all the little luxuries 
now; wait until I get the essentials, and 
then see if there is any money left for nov- 
elties and notions,” is the conventional 
frame of mind of the home builder, and it 
is quite a natural frame of mind at that. 
But wait and see if it is practical. To find 
out for yourself whether it is practical or 
not, invest a dollar or so for postage and 
stationery, and spend two or three winter 
evenings writing for catalogues of as many 
household conveniences as you can learn 
about which come on the border line be- 
tween absolute essentials and what you 
might term non-essentials but undoubtedly 
desirables. 

For instance, start with the windows and 
shutters. There must be fasteners for both. 
Those are essentials. But does it not also 
appeal to your conception of comfort to 
have a little contrivance on the inside of 
the casing whereby you can open or close 
the shutters without opening the window or 
disturbing the screen? And as to the 
screen, how would you like a screen which 
rolls up and disposes of itself like a shade 
on a roller, in place of the old kind which 
slides rigidly up and down and which is al- 
ways either too tight or too loose in ‘its 
tracks ? 

If your house ic to have no shutters on 
some of its windows, but you still must 
have shades, are you going to have Vene- 
tian blinds or canvas awnings, and in either 
case are you going to get the cheapest con- 
trivance you can find and save up for elab- 











orate tapestries for the curtains inside? 
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ELSEY heat is direct. 
The heat from the burning coal and gases 
directly heats the outside fresh air inside 

ie zig-zag tubes and sends it, at high velocity 

ia large volume, into any room anywhere in 
the house. 

Even a very small fire wi!l start a circulation 
that can be quickly detected at the registers. 

Gases and dust do not reach the register open- 
ings b the fire chamber and the ash pit are 
entirely separated from the openings of the 
zig-zag heat tubes. 

Fresh, clean, agreeably heated air only passes 
up the tubes into your rooms. 

The direction of the wind has no effect on the 
Kelsey. Any room in any weather can be sat- 
isfactorily heated. We guarantee that. 

The Kelsey both heats and ventilates. 
It’s an economizer and healthizer. 






















Send for facts, f.gures and catalog. 


Dealers 
iz. ]He Kevse a 
WARM AIR GENERATOR | 
305 James Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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High-Grade Gas and 
Electric Fixtures 


Direct from the Factory 


NDIRECT Lighting 
Fixtures, Showers, 
Wall Brackets, etc., etc. 
—strikingly attractive 
designs for the modern home —at bed-rock prices! 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Money back :mmediately 
if fixtures are not exactly as represented 


Handsome Portfolio of 
Selected Designs — FREE 


If you need one fixture only—or complete ly lighting 
equipment for your home, club, 
store or office — write today for 
our handsome new Portfolio of 
Selected Designs It shows all 
that’s best in modern hghting 
equipment — and the prices 
will open your eyes! 


Shower fixture, complete, as 
illustrated, 5-light, $5.25; 4- 
light, $4.50, 3-light, $3.75 

- Chicago Gas Appliance 
Co., 32 W. Lake St. Cnicago 
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$2 INVESTED IN VOGUE 
MAY SAVE YOU $200 


The gown you buy and never wear is the really expensive gown! Hats, suits, negligees, 
that just miss being exactly what you want, are the ones that cost more than you can afford. 


Why take chances again this year when by simply sending in the coupon and at your 
convenience paying $2—a tiny fraction of the loss on a single ill-chosen hat or gown—you 
can insure the correctness of your whole Spring and Summer wardrobe P 


Before spending a single dollar on new clothes, before even planning your Spring 
wardrobe, consult Vogue’s great Spring Fashion numbers! Now ready is the 


Spring Patterns Number 


Then follow the great Millinery and Spring Fashion numbers. In the next few 
months—the very months in which these numbers appear—you will be selecting your 
entire Spring wardrobe and paying out hundreds of dollars for the things you select. 


For $2—a tiny fraction of your loss ona single ill-chosen hat or gown—you may have 
before you at this important buying season all of these special Spring Fashion num- 


bers. Not only that, but far into the Summer, the other numbers that follow them. 


Here are the twelve numbers of Vogue you will receive 


March 1 Summer Fashions 
lhe final showing of the Summer modes that will be. 


June 1 


Spring Patterns 
Working models for one’s whole Spring and Summer wardrobe. 


Spring Millinery March 15 European and Travel June 15 
Where to go, how to go, what to wear and how to wear it. 


The newest models in smart hats, veils and coiffures. 


Spring Fashions April 1 Hot Weather Fashions July 1 
The last word on Spring gowns, waists, lingerie and accessories. The correct wardrobe and equipment for all outdoor sports. 
Smart Fashions for Limited Incomes April 15 Hostesses July 15 
First aid to her who must dress smartly on a moderate income. The fine art of entertaining, indoors ard out. J 
Interior Decorations of Summer Homes __ May 1 London and Paris Seasons August 1 7 
A journey “thro’ pleasures and palaces,” in Newport and What is going on in the beau monde abro id. 7 
cele Children’s Fashions August 15 y ‘= 
Brides _— May 15 Outfits for the infant and the school-boy ; Oo & 
Late Spring fashions and special bridal interests. or girl. ? Se 
¢ RN © S 
Ss 
Ps &» & é 
The Spring Patterns Number is already on the newsstands. You can, of course, get it Ps ee oF 
and all the others from your newsdealer. But you will have to act quickly—the o rss ” Ge od 
demand always clears the stands in a few days! If no newsdealer is near by, or if 7 Py F dae 
you have any trouble at all getting Vogue regularly, make sure of your copies $399 33° oe 
now by sending in this coupon. All you have to do is to write your name and at i ye ae 
address, tear off the coupon and mail to Vogue. If you wish to enclose the ? os PS 
$2.00 and save us bookkeeping, we will show our appreciation by extending ; o* tPF -F 
your subscription to include the Autumn Millinery Number of September ¢ ye se SP 
Ist, making thirteen numbers instead of twelve. If more convenient, Pe GS ee us 
send coupon without money. Your subscription will then start with &)” a ee ee 
the Patterns and continue through the next eleven numbers. Bill v7 a ee 
will be sent you on April 1st ¢ RS £ og 
¢ eo wf ¥ F rs) 
¢ e er? gy? 
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‘THE determination to build 
fireproof should be formed 
with the very first thought of 
building at all. 


No plans should be gone into, even 
tentatively, that do not contemplate 
construction of 


NATCO-HOLLOW TILE 


Fireproof, age-proof, damp-proof, vermin-proof; warmer in Winter, cooler in Summer 





All classes of buildings are open to Natco fireproof construc- 
tion. The different forms of Natco blocks extend its utility 
to the entire structure—floors, partitions, roofs and walls. 


Natco construction involves essential advantages beside 
that of fire safety. Natco Hollow Tile never deteriorates in 
any degree in any climate, no matter what the weather 
or how long the building stands. With the insulation of its 
air chambers, it nullifies the effect of outside upon inside 
temperature. 

The genuine Natco Hollow Tile is always to 

be distinguished from its imitations by the 

trademark “Natco” pressed into every block. 


Before defining your building plans, send for our 64-page handbook, “Fireproof Houses,” 
fully describing, with. illusirations. every detail and phase of Natco construction, Contains 
80 photographs of Natco buildings. Mailed anywhere for 20 cents to cover postage. 


NATIONAL FIRE-PR@FING: COMPANY 
Dept. K Offices — Mien peer Cities PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Write today 5 








For Liquor and Drug Users 
A scientific treatment which has cured half a 
million in the past thirty-four years ard the one 
treatment which has stood the severe test of 
time. Administered by medical experts at the 
Keeley Institutes only. For full particulars write 
To the Following Keeley Institutes: 


Birmingham, Ala. Marion, Ind. Oklahoma City, Okla., 918 N. Stiles 8t. Seattle, Wash. 


Hot Springs, Ark. Plainfield Ind. Philadelphia, Pa., 812 N. Broad St. Waukesha, Wis. 
Los Angeles, Cal. Marsh-Strong Bldg. Crab Orchard, Ky. Pittsburg, ie 4246 Fifth Ave. Winnipe Man. 


San Francisco, éal., Douglas Bldg. Portland, Maine, Columbia,8. C 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Dwight, 111. 


Greensboro,N.C. Dallas, Texas. Posie. 
Columbus, Obio. Salt Lake City, Utah. Londen. England. 





$$$, 


Don’t do it. Consider your future comfort 
a little and plan for awnings or blinds which 
are easily adjusted, made of serviceable 


| | materials, and capable of admitting or shut- 


(ting out the light either at top or bottom, 
It is a peculiar thing which only those who 


} | understand human nature can explain, that 


a fine drapery whose outer defense is a 
blind, awning or shutter, and whose inner 
defense is a-house maid, will withstand the 
rigors of a much longer campaign against 
the sun when the blind, awning or shutter 
is easily worked from the inside than when 
it is not. 

While still going to the window for light 
on this subject of fitting the house in its 
beginning for later economy and efficiency, 
would it not be worth while to give a 
thought to the newest form of window ven- 
tilator which admits a reasonable modicum 


|of fresh air to the room without depositing 


it all on the back of your neck? Every- 
body knows nowadays about the potency 
of fresh air without drafts as a tonic for ill 
and well alike, but far too many people still 
know too little about how to get it. The 
prime time to learn is when building a 
house. 

Another device designed to accomplish a 
similar purpose is an attachment for radi- 
ators which keeps the air moist, thereby im- 
proving its qualities for breathing purposes, 
and keeping the furniture and wall-paper 
from shriveling up and passing away pre- 
maturely. 

For a small house, it may well be that an 
interior telephone system would come dan- 
gerously near the luxury line, but not fora 
large house, ever. In the first place, people 
of the class who build large houses are less 
oppressed by luxuries. They get used to 
them, some way, and seem more willing to 
pay for them. To them an interior tele- 
phone system, connecting service quarters 
and stables or garage with sleeping quar- 
ters or library is well worth, in a month’s 
time, far more than the moderate cost, yet 
there are innumerable large houses going up 
today with no interior telephone systems, 
just because the owner never thought of it 
in time. 

For the electrically wired house there are 
innumerable devices which should properly 
be considered when the house is in the plan- 
ning, even though they are not built into 
the dwelling and thus contributors to its 
cost of construction. Still they can be made 
to play a most important part in the econ- 
omies of the house’s regular running 

Doubtless you could get along without 
one of those most humane little contri- 
vances whose whole mission on earth is to 
let you stay in bed just a little while longer 
every morning in the winter—wherewith by 
‘pressing a button or pulling a string you 
can start the furnace on its day’s work 
without raising your head from the pillow. 
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Stained with Cabct's Creosote Stains 
Sidney Lovell, Architect, Chicago, IU. 


That Bungalow 


which you intend to build next Spring 
will need the soft, artistic tones of 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


to make it complete and harmonious. 

Paint doesn’t suit bungalows. It forms a hard, shiny 
coat that is foreign to their character and “‘atmosphere.”’ 
The Stains produce deep, rich, and velvety colors that 
harmonize perfectly with the style of building and sur- 
roundings. They are 50% cheaper than paint, and the 
Creosote thoroughly preserves the wood. 


You can get Cabot's Stains all over the country. Send for 
free samples of stained wood and name of nearest agent. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Manfg. Chemists 
| 129 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. | 
































Mabel—Do you ever practice deep breathing, Percy? 
Percy—Only when inhaling a cigarette.—Punch, 


“I am at a loss to understand his friendship.”’ “So 
am I, It cost me fifty dollars.’—Town Topics. 


“How is your Shakespearean Club getting on?” 
“Splendidly. We learned two new steps last week.”— 


Life. 


Peckham—Gee, what biscuits! I wish I was an ostrich! 
Mrs. Peckham—So do I. Then I’d get some feathers 
for my hat.—Life. 





4 Typical orig 
What We Will Send You 


for 25 Cents— 


1. Our new book, ‘Craftsman Houses,”’ by Gustav Stickl 
giving selected model plans, sketches, interiors and details of real 
raftsman homes—| 22 illustrations in all. 
Hy arr age copy of THE CRAFTSMAN Magazine. 
. Ip of THE CRAFTSMAN Architects in selecting the 
most suitable model house plans for a ptt mags k omg 
4. A detailed answer to oy secihc question dealing with build- 


ing, interior decoration, furnishing, gardening, real estate, country 
home problems, schools, or arts and crafts. 


THE CRAFTSMAN Building, New York 














AMERICA’S 
GREATEST 


ALL-UTILITY 


LUMBER 
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For framing timbers (sills, studding, rafters, braces) the “bones” of your building; where strength and durability 

are essential; for siding and exterior finish where weather-proof quality is necessary; for interior finish where 

beauty of grain is foremost; for flooring where the mechanical wear of weight and /riction must be encountered ; 
for all these uses there is no better lumber than Douglas Fir “the All-Utility Wood.” 


Build Complete With One Wood Only! 


You can do so profitably, economically and beautifully by using 














The reason for this is that Douglas Fir ideally combines the 4 fundamental requisiles of a building timber, namely, 
GREAT STRENGTH—LIGHT WEIGHT—EXTREME DURABILITY—BEAUTIFUL GRAIN 


It is so strong and light in weight that it is considered by leading railway companies as the 
ideal timber for building freight cars and is used for that purpose in enormous quantities. 

Its durability has been fully proven in great pave houses and similar buildings where the alternatin 
“wet and dry’’ conditions are most trying and in thousands of houses in the West where it is the favorite w 
for house siding, porch flooring and other exposed uses. 


Its beauty for interior finish is instantly evident to the observer and it is used for finish in many of the 
finest houses, office buildings, clubs and hotels, in the country. 


The U.S. Government says in Forest Service Bulletin No. 88—‘‘Douglas Fir may perhaps be considered as 
the most important of American woods. Though in point of production it ranks second « » « the great variety 
of uses to which its wood can be put places it first.” As a matter of practical buying economy the great 
advantage of being able to buy ove wood for a complete building is obvious. Ask for our book. 


You will find it to your very definite advantage to know allabout Douglas Fir—‘ America’s Timber Giant.” 


WEST COAST LUMBER MFR’S. ASS’N., 702 Tacoma Bldg., Tacoma, Wash. 








OF ENGLISH GARDENS 





And because the breath of flowers is far sweeter in 
the air, where it comes and goes, like the warbling of 


music, than in the hand, therefore nothing is more 
fit for that delight than to know what be the flowers 
and plants that do best perfume the air. . . . That 
which above all others yields the sweetest smell in the 
air is the violet, especially the white double violet, which 


comes twice a year, about the middle of April, and 
about Bartholomew tide. 
Next to that is the musk-rose; then the strawberry 


leaves, dying with a most excellent cordial smell; then 
the flower of the vines—it is a little dust, like the dust 
of a bent, which grows upon the cluster in the first 
coming forth; then sweetbriar; then wallflowers, which 
are very delightful to be set under a parlor or lower 


chamber window; then pinks and gilliflowers, especially 
the matted pink and clove gilliflower; then the flowers 


of the lime-tree; then the honeysuckles, so that they 
be somewhat afar off. Of bean-flowers I speak not be- 
cause they are field-flowers, but those which perfume 
the air most delightfully, not passed by as the rest, but 
being trodden upon and crushed are three: that i 

burnet, wild thyme, and water mints. Therefore, you 
are to set whole alleys of them, to have the pleasure 
when you walk or tread.—Francis Bacon. 


How well the skilful gardener drew, 

Of flowers and herbs, this dial new; 

Where, from above, the milder sun 

Does through a fragrant Zodiac run; 

And, as it works, the industrious bee 
Computes its time as well as we. 

How could such sweet and wholesome hours 
Be reckon’d, but with herbs and flowers? 
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Take a 
coach-and-four 
along the 
“divine abyss” 


Grand 
Canyon 


of Arizona 


The rim road at Grand 
Canyon is a boulevard in 
the wilderness. On one 
side a forest; on the other 

sudden drop of three 
thousand feet. 


The Canyon is Earth's scenic marvel and the most beautiful. 
its width issseveral miles, its depth one mile, and its length 
two hundred mies. 


Hermit Rim Road—smooth, wide and safe—winds along the 
dizzy edge ot a stupendous chasm. 


Your Canyon coach-and-four comprises the pick of stylish 
horses, with coaches built especially for this service. 


It isthe experience of a lifetime. There's the swing of the 
leaders around long curves. And that glorious titan of chasms 
just over the edge. 


There are other enc hanting rides through the pine forests; 
likewise some nerve-testing mule-back trail trips down to the 
Colorado River, a mile below the top crust; and camping trips 
galore, into the Canyon and across the desert, through the 
Indian country 


You can see the Grand Canyon asa side trip trom Santa Fe 
transcontinental trains, and stay three days, for $35 to $40. 


Entertainment is provided at inns under management of 
Fred Harvey 


On request we will send you our two illustrated travel books, 
“Titan of C hasms—Grand Canyon”’ and ‘*‘To California Over 
the Santa Fe Trail." Address 


W J. st, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
A. T. & S. F. Ry. System, 
1047 Railway Exchange, Chicago 











NONSENSE 


To the great god Buddha came the representatives 
of the Catholic, Protestant and Jewish denominations 
to pay him homage. Buddha, very flattered, told each of 
them that if they would express a wish it would be ful- 
filled. ‘‘What do you wish?” he asked the Catholic. 
The answer was “Glory.” ‘You shall have it,’ said 
Buddha, and turning to the Protestant, “What do you 
wish?” “Money.” “You shall have it.” “And you?” 
This to the Jew. “I do not want much,” quoth he; 


“give me the Protestant’s address.” 





Learning that his friend had fallen off a roof on 
which he was at work, the scientific chap hastened to his 
bedside. “I have an opportunity to prove an old theory 
here,’ he said, after obtaining all the details. “They 
say that when a man falls from a great height he thinks 
of all his sins before he hits the ground. Now is that 
true? Did you do that?” ‘‘Well, I didn’t have time to 
think of quite all of them. You see, I only fell five 


stories!""—The Chicago Tribune. 


Hampton—All he speaks of is dollars, dollars, dollars, 
Rhodes—I noticed his has a metallic sound.— 
Yonkers Statesman, 


voice 


Ho! for a dachshund, when the winds of winter loudly 
roar, 

He stretches out, a yard or so, 

He’s better than a weather strip, 
is more, 


across the kitchen door. 
though his upkeep bill 
—New York Post. 


The First Lady—My husband wired me from Paris on 


my birthday asking whether he should buy me a Rem- 
brandt or a Titian. Now, which would you have? 
The Second—Well, as far as that goes, any of those 


French cars are pretty good.—Yonkers Statesman. 
“Two heads are better than one.” “Not the morn- 
ing after.’—Washington Herald. 
Wife—Yes, in a battle of tongues a woman can al- 
ways hold her own, Husband—Perhaps she can—but 


she never does.—Denver News. 


the young M.D., “how long 
“And sick,” added the elder 


“The 
can we keep him alive.” 
M.D., correctively.—Life. 


question is,” said 


A jarvey was driving with an English visitor on a 
bitterly cold day in December through the wilds of 
Connemara. They became quite sociable on the way, 
native, in a.burst of confidence, pointed out a 
where the “best potheen in Connaught” might 
The Englishman, only too glad to get an 
warming himself, offered refreshment, 
was readily accepted. ‘“’Tis a 
parts, Pat,” observed the tourist. 
replied Pat. He raised his glass, and the 
vanished. ‘And there’s truth in the 
suggestively added, smacking his lips, 
a summer.”—The Argonaut. 


and the 
shebeen 
be obtained. 
opportunity of 
very cold 


“*Tis, 


which offer 
day in 


yer honor,” 


these 


contents speedily 
old sayin’,” he 
niver made 


“wan swallow 


Mrs. McFay—I know ye’ll be plazed to hear, Mrs. 
McSnubb, thot me daughter Mary Ann is to be married 
to Jimmy Doyle nixt wake. Mrs. McSnubb—lIndade, Oi 
am thot, fur it this marning thot I saw the 


poor boy’s fayther foire him out av the house.—Puck. 


was only 











Globe-Wernicke 


Yau sless le plete) centres 


Your Own Books 
In Your Own Room 


If you have a collection of books that are 
essentially your books—books that for one rea- 
son or another you do not care to have in the 
general Library, their home should be in a— 


Slobe-Wernicke 


Sectional Bookcase 
In Your Own Room 


Here they will be safe from prying eyes and 
desecrating hands; here they will be preserved 
through the years. And as you add to them, you 
can add section by section to your bookcase to accommo- 
date them, with neither a great demand upon your purse 
nor upon your room space. 

Nearly every interior trim is matched in these bookcases, 
so that there need be no jarring note in the decorative 
scheme of your room. Our representative in your city 
will show you how artistically and practically these book- 
cases will meet with your needs in this respect. 

Our Catalog tells the story pictorially in a convincing 
manner, It is yours for the asking. Merely write your 
name and address on the margin of this page and say, 
“Send Bookcase Catalog No. 336.” 


Do this while the thought is in your mind now. 


The Slobe-Wernicke Co, Cincinnati 


Mfrs. Of Sectional Bookcases And Filing Cabinets 


1,600 Local Agents and Branch Stores. Where not repre- 
sented, we ship freight prepaid. 


— 








The Shopping Guide 


Combining interesting things seen in 
Metropolitan Shops with a depart- 
ment for advertisers using small space 
and desiring position alongside read- 
ing matter. Special value for the 
advertiser, reliable information for 
the reader. 
For rates and particulars address Walter C. 
Kimball, Inc., Advertising Managers, 432 
Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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OR a long time you’ve 

meant Mary to have a 
really, truly pretty room—aroom 
she'd love and be proud of. You 
can make Mary’s room—or any room 
in your home—a thing of beauty— 
economically, quickly with 


UTILITY 
Wall Board 


Don’t put up with the muss and dirt 
of lath and plaster. Cover your walls with 
Utility—long, clean strips of non-porous, 
moisture-proof fibre. Easily applied—never 
chips, checks or cracks; takes alabastine or 
flat tone paints and tints beautifully. 


Write for This Free Book 


By all means, get this handsomely illus- 
trated, free book ‘Artistic Interiors”; also free 
samples of Utility Wall Board. Write today. 


THE HEPPES Co. 


Mfrs. also of Flex-a-Tile Asphalt 
Shingles, Asphalt Paint and 
Asphalt Roofing in any Finish. 


4512 Fillmore Street, Chicago, II. 








GRAINS IN WOOD 


Woods having the “silver grain,” or as called 
by botanists, “medullary or pith rays,” possess 
another sort of ornamentation, namely a sort 
of dappled effect, or an effect similar to that 
produced on silk by threads running crosswise 
to those longitudinally disposed. The European 
oak, variously known as English oak, Riga and 
Dutch wainscot, Austrian wainscot, etc., has this 
peculiarity. In the oak plank the principal streaks 
or lines are the edges of the annual rings, which 
show, as usual, parallel lines (more or less 
waved) from the curvature of the tree or the 
neighboring knots and branches. The damask 
pencilings, or broad curly veins and stripes, are 
caused by groups of the pith rays, which undu- 
late in layers from the margin to the center 
of the tree, and creep in between the longitudinal 
fibers. 

If the fibers in the wood were arranged with 
the uniformity and exactitude of a piece of 
plain cloth, there would be an even uninter- 
rupted color, but since they are arranged by na- 
ture in irregular curved lines, every action of the 
tools partly removes some and expuses others, 
thus causing a great variety of figure. To such 
a boundless extent do the changes caused by 
tints, fibers, curls, knots, etc., exist that the users 
of fancy woods scarcely ever seek to match pieces 
for the purpose of producing uniformity of figure. 
Diversity in figure is often more pleasing to the 
eye than uniformity would be, if it were practi- 
cable—The American Architect. 
































Health Protection for Y our Family 


The healthfulness of 90% of your food is absolutely dependent up- 
on the efficiency of your refrigerator. Itis of vital importance to the health of 
your family that your refrigerator shall keep your food fresh and wholesome. 


McCray 
Sanitary Refrigerator 


Keeps Food Sweet, Healthful and Untainted 


The McCray (Patented) system of refrig- 
erator construction keeps all perishable 
foods in perfect condition. The McCray 
maintains a low temperature of pure, dry air 
which is in constant circulation, and carries 


For 30 years McCray Refrigerators have been recog- 
nized as the World’s Best. 

They have been adopted by the U. S. Pure Food Labora- 
tories—after the most rigid tests, as best complying with their 
exacting requirements. They are endorsed by Good-House- 
all food odors and impurities out through the keeping Institute and are used in the finest residences, hotels, 
water sealed drain pipe. clubs, and public institutions, where efficiency is demanded. 

Mc Cray Refrigerators are built in a great variety of styles and sizes to meet every requirement, ard are Built- 
To-Order for special purposes. Sanitary—easily cleaned linings of Opal Glass, Porcelain, Enamel or Odorless 
White Wood. Any McCray can be equipped with Ice Water Cooler, and Special Racks for Bottled Beverages. 
Can be arranged to be iced from the rear porch, which keeps the iceman with his muddy tracks outside. 


Write for the Catalog That Interests You: 


No.91—Regular Sizes for Residences No.69—For Grocers 
No.73—For Florists No.60—For Meat Markets 
No.50—For Hotels, Clubs, Restaurants, Institutions, etc. No. AH—Built to Order for Residences 


McCray Refrigerator Co., 672 Lake St., Kendallville, Ind. 
CHICAGO—158 N. Wabash Avenue NEW YORK—McCray Bidg., 7-9 W. 30th Street 
For Branch Salesrooms in Other Cities See Your Local Telephone Directory 
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AN ILLUSTRATION FROM BY-PATHS IN COLLECTING 
Present subscribers to THE House Breavtirvt may secure the book 


Price $2.40. Postage 16 cts. sending one new yearly subscription ($3.00) and only $1.00 additio 


Address: THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 432 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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Draperies of Fadeless Beauty 


No need to shut out the cheery, health-giving sunshine, if 
you drape your home with 


Orinoka 


GUARANTEED 


Sun/astFabrics 


Neither sun nor water can fade them. They always remain 
fresh and beautiful. Even the most modest home can afford 
them, for the broad line meets every need. New York's 
newest and finest hotel, The Biltmore, is draped with 
Weacfor ox booklet, “Draping the Home.” J 
he pe and wee better conception of the cherm “a | 
worth of Orinoka Fabrics. We will gladly send 

you the name of nearest you. : 


ORINOKA MILLS 


155 Clarendon Building, New York 
For your protection insist on this GUARANTEE: 
These goods are g teed absolutely fadel 
If color from exporure to the sunlight or 
from washing,the merchantis hereby authorized 
to replace them with new goods or‘ refund the 
purchase —. § 
This 



























and Guarantee on every bolt. 











, ENSNARE THE GLORIES 
wé OF THE MOONLIT SEA 











Right in the circle of 
your OWN HOME 
and FIRESIDE! 


“Driftwood Crystals” 


O ONE can really know the surpassing 
beauty of the effects obtained by sprink- 
ling a pinch of DRIFTWOOD CRYSTALS 


upon the red-hot coal or wood embers in 


THE OPEN FIREPLACE! 


In an instant a magic shaft of vari-colored light 
appears, ever changing like a kaleidoscope— 
green, blue, yellow, gold, old rose! The room 
is flooded and you are entranced with the melt- 
ing green glory of the sea-strewn moonlight! 
The languishing blue of the sea-reflected Italian 
sky! The yellow of the passionate summer's 
sun piercing the crest of the rising wave! The 
lurid gold of the dying sunset rippling on the 
bosom of the sea like a mantle! The old rose 
tints that pave the way to night and darkness 
on the deep! 

Make your fireside a piace of Romance! | 
Make the evening at home wonderful! 
DRIFTWOOD CRYSTALS are sold in one 
pound boxes that last indefinitely. The regular 
price is $2.00 per box. Special price to those 
answering this advertisement, $1.00. This offer 
is limited. Money back if not as represented. 
Handsome little Birthstone and Memory Book 
sent free. 


DRIFTWOOD CRYSTAL CO., 26 State St., Hartford, Conn. 


























Nurseries and Playrooms 
By HARRIET JOOR 














N Tue House BEAUTIFUL, mention has 

been made of the charming Kate Green- 
away and Walter Crane papers, and the 
Mother Goose panels and jungle posters 
from which charming nursery friezes and 
low wall-borders may be wrought. 

One mother I knew took the square 
wooden Craftsman animals, as quaintly 
humorous in the eyes of grown folks as 
of children, and drawing around them made 
stencils of the pompous cock and the de- 
lightful angry cat, and many others; and 
painted these stencils in one quiet color 
across the back of the low, home-made 
wooden settle (whose hinged seat was also 
the toy box); and in a motley procession 
around the room just above the baseboard. 

In another “home-made” nursery, the 
walls were left entirely plain save for three 
delightful Japanese designs of rabbits in 
carved and painted wood; but a procession 
of little Mother Goose characters, very sim- 
ply drawn by the mother, was stenciled in 
dark blue as a border to the window-cur- 
tains and bed-cover and table-scarf—all of 
which were of heavy unbleached muslin. 
Where, with a plain wall, as in this room, a 
stenciled or block-printed decoration is thus 
used on curtain and bed-cover, the same 
motif might be used on rugs of plain white 
matting. 

Another children’s room had a row of 
quaint lads and lassies and’ quaint little 
round trees cut from cretonne and sewed as 
a border on muslin curtains and counter- 
pane. 

In still another home the children them- 
selves, under the mother’s inspiration, made 
with colored pencils and paint on manila 
paper a dado for their playroom, picturing 
the changing seasons; very stiff and archaic 
tulips and crocuses in one month being fol- 
lowed the next by avenues of round, puffy 
green tree-tops set upon straight brown 
poles! The strips of manila paper (all of 
the same width) were simply pinned by 
thumb tacks to the wall above the low 
wooden seat (with lockers beneath), that 
ran across one end of the nursery, and were 
changed with the changing months. 

This was a school idea carried over into 
the home, and, though the results were not 
esthetically beautiful, the doing of it was 
a ceaseless delight and inspiration to the 
youngsters; and each month’s work grew 
finer under the mother’s tactful guidance 
directing them ever to note how the trees 
really looked as they rose from the green 
or snow-covered earth. 


Indeed, where the children may them- 
selves work thus freely in the creating of 
their own surroundings, something fine and 
rare is kindled in the eager young souls—a 
something infinitely more precious than 
mere esthetic satisfaction. 

Another set of manila strips made on 
rainy days and Sundays, and sometimes 
pinned up as a frieze, showed silhouettes 
of animals cut free-hand from black paper 
—very queer animals, but very fascinating. 

One of the most charming of home-made 
nurseries had a wall covered with perfectly 
plain pale gray paper and woodwork 
painted white. A young aunt gleaned from 
different magazines all the colored child- 
pictures she could find by Jessie Wilcox 
Smith and Elizabeth Shippen Green, and, 
dividing them into groups according to their 
various shapes and sizes, formed with them 
the decoration of the entire room. 

It was a home in the South, where even 
little houses have their open fireplaces, and 
a group of the pictures was set into the 
white woodwork all around the opening for 
the grate, as picture-tiles are placed. An- 
other set, a little larger in size, ran in 
groups of three, separated by gray wall 
space and edged by narrow molding, around 
the bottom of the walls, just above a nar- 
row seat, and on a convenient level for the 
small people’s eyes; while the pictures in 
circular form were pasted high in the white 
panels of bedstead and cupboard and 
clothes-closet. 

Such charming children’s rooms may be 
wrought with but little expense ; and surely 
no happier task could be found for mother 
or big sister or aunt than such planning, 
and such pretty toil. 

In a nursery the larger portion of the 
floor and wall space should be of a quiet, 
restful tone, the bright color-touches gain- 
ing in value as they are concentrated—in a 
frieze, perhaps, or low border above the 
base-board within easy reach of childish 
eyes, or about fireplace or cupboard. 

Indeed, a quiet color scheme for the 
apartment as a whole is more important for 
the children’s room than for any other in 
the house, as the child’s nervous system is 
more sensitive, more easily thrown out of 
equilibrium, than are the hardened nerves 
of grown folk; so the child must be guarded 
from overstimulus in the way of garish 
nursery walls as surely as from too exciting 
picture-shows. For this reason, too varied 
a conglomeration of themes should not find 
permanent place on the playroom walls. 
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AN OLD OAK ROOM ON EXHIBITION IN OUR DIVISION OF FURNITURE AND DECORATION 


HE modern Living Room can be furnished after the XVII and XVIII Century 
styles in a manner that will not only respond to individual tastes but will diffuse 
an atmosphere of cheerfulness and provide genuine comfort. 


These rare qualities of quiet elegance and graceful proportion, which make imperish- 
able the noble art of the Early English craftsmen, are available today in the faithful 
reproductions of authentic Antique Furniture on display in our spacious Division of 
Furniture and Decoration. 


This is the largest collection of Fine Furniture ever assembled. In point of detail— 
construction, quality of wood and finish—each piece excels even the masterpiece of 
which it is a replica, assuring a never-diminishing pleasure in its ownership. 


W. & J. SLOANE 


Interior Decorators Furniture Makers 
Fabrics and Floor Coverings 
FIFTH AVENUE AND FORTY-SEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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BOSS OF THE ROAD 
A NEW PACKARD—THE «4-48” 


This latest Six is the larger consort of the Packard “2-38.” The “4-48” ; 
has all the refinement and luxury of the “2-38,” plus a bigger margin 
of reserve power. Twenty styles of bodies, open and enclosed. 














THE DOMINANT SIX FOR EXTRAORDINARY SERVICE 


The Packard «4-48”—Six cylinders, cast in two Standard equipment of the Packard «4-48” in- 
blocks of three. Bore, 4% inches; stroke, 5% cludes Packard one-man top, Packard windshield, 
inches. Wheelbase 144 inches. Tires 37 by 5, Packard-Bijur electric lighting and starting 
front and rear, non-skids on rear. Seven-bearing system, Packard control board, speedometer 
crank shaft. Packard worm bevel driving gears. and clock, power pump for inflating tires. 


Catalog on Request 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT 


LINCOLN HIGHWAY CONTRIBUTOR 
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The “2-38” Phaeton, $3750 
The bows supporting one-man top are so arranged 
as to leave gpa entirely unobstructed in the 
forward portion of the car. 
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The “4-48” Salon 
Touring Car, $4850 
This style, which is distinguished 
by individual front seats with 
passageway between, carries six passen- 

gers. The Standard Touring car seats seven. 
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BLANCHARD PRESS 
NEW YORK 
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Waxed Floors Make Homes Beautiful 


Beautify your floor. Reflect your furniture very, very softly in it. 
See it richen. Notice how your room seems somehow to grow larger 
through /ustre. 

Do it by using Old English, the floor wax that brings gentle radi- 
ance, lustrous beauty, to your floor—the foundation of beauty in your 
home. For Old English is made principally from imported waxes—one 
hard, the other soft—and is economical because it contains a// it can 
hold of the hard and costly kind of wax which makes it spread farther 
and /ast¢ longer. 

It costs no more than other floor waxes, is less than half cost of varnish 
and shellac, and by many is considered more artistic than any other finish. 

Old English doesn’t dull, doesn’t catch dust nor show scratches, and you can use it 


with or without any stain. , 
It’s economical—for 60c will keep a large room “‘looking fine’’ for a full six months. 


And it’s very easy to apply. Dealers, House Furnishing Departments (Druggists) sell it. 


Send for Free Sample and Our Free Book 
24 pages—new edition—“Beautiful Floors, Their Finish and Care.” You’ll find 
lots in it to make housework easier. It tells about 
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Finishing New Floors Cleaning and Polishing _‘ Finishing Furniture 

Finishing Old Floors Care of Waxed Floors Interior Woodwork 

Hardwood Floors Finishing Dance Floors Stopping Cracks 

Pine Floors Kitchen, Pantry and Removing Varnish, etc. 
Bathroom Floors 





For the Mansion—Nothing Richer 
For the Cottage—Nothing Cheaper 


THE A. S. BOYLE CO. 1906 Dana Ave., Cincinnati, O. 
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The 
A. S.Boyle 


Co. 
1906 Dana Ave. 


Cincinnati, O. 
Send BOOK and 
floor Wax iS 
may try Old English at 
home. 
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My dealer is.....-sececceecscccccecceseresascecece 











ARMONY and CHARACTER in DESIGN 


The same artistic quality and perfection in craftsman- be 


ship are available alike for the home of moderate cost, Hardware” @ 


and for the one where cost is not an essential factor. 


THE YALE & TOWNE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Makers of YALE Products: Locks, Padlocks, Builders’ Hardware, Door Checks and Chain Hoists 


9 East 40th Street, New York City 3 
SAN FRANCISCO: 134 Rialto Bldg” 


CHICAGO: 74 East Randolph Street CANADIAN YALE & TOWNE LIMITED, St. Catharines, Can. 
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YALE HARDWARE e . 





